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MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS, 
With a Catalogue of all oo British 


Plants, as they come into flower. 


FEBRUARY. 


Tue general character of the weather 
in this Month, is much more variable 
than that of January; for though at 
times the thermometer may mark as 
great a degree of cold, it is of shorter 
continuance, and with more consider- 
able intervals ; whilst thick mists, rain, 
and high winds, render it unpleasant 
to such as, from business, are com- 
pelled to expose themselves: to the 
air. Animals, however, and partica- 
larly the inhabitants of the air, find 
the benefit of the change; no longer 
pinched with cold, they are able to 
search with vigour after the worms, 
slugs, and insects, which now begin to 
creep from their hiding places; and 
hence, they derive so much strength 
and spirits, as, before the end of the 
month, to restime all the alacrity of 
Spring ; and their joy is expressed by 
commencing their long-forgotten song. 
The music of birds, it is well known, 
is an acquired language, for though 
each species has a song iar to 
itself, it is only beeause each succeed- 
ing race has been carefully instructed 
by its progenitors; and if the young 
of one kind be brought. up by another, 
they acquire the song of their foster 
parent, without any mixture of the 
notes of their own species. What 
ideas we may suppose the feathered 
race to affix to the notes they so pro- 
fusely utter, is a curious subject, of 
which, perhaps, by attentive research, 
more might be discovered than philo- 
sophers have suspected. It appears 
that the largest bird that is known to 
sing, is the Holly Thrush, (Turdas Vis- 
civorus.) About the same time also, 
birds commence the work of raising an 
offspring; and in this country the 
crow kind commeace»this labour the 
mostearly. The Raven seeks a re- 
tired place, and fixes its solitary nest 
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either in a lofty tree, or in a craggy 
cliff, inaccessible to men; the Rook, 
on the contrary, comes near our ha- 
bitations, and, colonizing the grove, 
associates itself with our ideas of rural 
happiness. : It is pleasing to observe 
their industry and skill in carrying on 
this necessary labour ; how busily they 
are employed in breaking off the twigs 
from the summits of the trees, and 
conveying them in their bills to their 
aérial edifice ;;where the partner at 
the sate time continues on the watch, 
lest any ofits sharp-sighted neighbours 
should make free: with the materials, 
and appropriate them to their own 
poems But, though the nest of the 
ook be JF ose the most familiarly 
known, that of the Magpic may be 
regarded as more curious. Building 
in trees of no great elevation, and com- 
mencing its labour when no leaves 
have appeared to afford concealment, 
it has recourse to the formidable ar- 
ent of its materials to ensure 

its safety. The twigs selected are 


. usually those of thorm; which are 


formed into the body of the nest, and 
also into a chose coverifig, so that the 
bird is obliged .to creep between the 
projecting spines to enter its habita- 
tion. The school-boy, after bathing 
his hands in blood, is often obliged 
to leave the eggs, or young ones, as he 
found them. . 

About this time: those quadrupeds 
which have been lying in a half torpid 
state during the cold weather, shew 
signs of activity. The Mole; the miner 
of the soil, exerts itself in pursuit of 
earthworms, and throws up hillocks of 
fine: earth as it passes under ground. 
Destitute as woald appear the lot of 
this animal, its almighty Maker has 
admirably fitted its organization to its 
habits. It has no projecting to 
prevent or retard its progress beneath 
the earth ; its far is short and smooth, 
and dirt cannot attach itself to it; the 
bones of its body allow of its moving 
through narrow passages, for it has 
two. ribs less than most animals; and 
= system of benes to which the 
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thighs are attached, and which toge- 
ther form what is called the pelvis, is 
much less than in other quadrupeds ; 
whilst the anterior extremities are pe- | Essay X.—The Creation of Man, on 
culiarly adapted to the purpose of | the latter part of the Sixth Day. 
clearing its way. Eyes are not much | 
wanted; and accordingly they are | IN the course of this investigation, we 
small, and well covered by the fur; | have traced the Mosaic account of the 
but they suit every purpose of neces- | Creation from its commencement to 
sity, by warning the creature of too | the formation of the animal kingdom; 
near an approach tolight. The Badger | and have observed an admirable and 
now ventures more frequently from | intimate connection between its va- 
its hiding-place ; and the Squirrel and | rious parts. But there still appears 
Dormouse have recourse to the hoard | achasm in the system, a want of some- 
ef nuts and acorns which they had | thing to crown it with the character of 
gathered together against such a time | perfection. It has animation, but it 
as this. This is the spawning time of | wants intelligence,—which want is 
the fish of the genus Gadus; of these, | supplied by the creation of Man. 
more particularly, the Ling approach| The hypothesis which supposes the 
within three or four leagues of land, | inferior creatures to have existed for 
and are taken in vast numbers. If the | ages previous to the creation of man, 
spawn of this fish were all to attain to | is exceedingly preposterous. While 
maturity, the ocean would not contain | the Mosaic account leads to no such 
them; but they are devoured by the | conclusion, but the opposite, it must 
numerous inhabitants of the deep, and | be insisted on, that such an important 
even by those of their own genus. | article can never be established on 
But few insects are added to those | sueh a slender foundation as that of 
which -we noticed in January: a few | the situation in which some remains of 
Flies are seen in the windows, and a | human bodies have been found in the 
Moth may be discovered here and/| earth. Admitting that the remains 
there, as if born out of due time. The | of the human species in certain places, 
vegetable tribes, before the end of the | have been found to occupy the upper- 
month, have shewn unequivocal signs | most or very newest alluvial soil ; does 
of life. Buds are everywhere swelling | it follow that this is to be a criterion 
with the circulating fluid; and a few, | to determine the actual or relative pe- 
as the Gooseberry, acquire a slight | riod when they were first called into 
tint of green; the Oak and Beech, | existence? So far from this, that it 
which through the winter bore their | does not even prove it as a general 
nut-brown leaves still hanging on | fact, that remains of the human species, 
them, are, now quite naked, the leaf- | when the subject comes to be more 
stalk of the last year being thrust off | fully investigated, shall not be found 
by the swelling bud. In fact, these | in a similar situation and state to that 
trees may be considered as half ever- | in which the various remains of ani- 
green; for they differ from plants thus | mals have been discovered. 
denominated only in the colour of the | I believe it is acknowledged on all 
leaves, and not in theirduration. The | hands, that the subject of geological 
Laurel, Holly, and others of a similar | science is yet in its infancy; and 
nature, cast off their old foliage, for | therefore, it is time enough to draw 
the purpose of acquiring new ; and the | conclusions when the subject has been 
Ivy, the beauty of which would attract | more thoroughly investigated. To in- 
admiration, if it were rare, is employed | sist that fossil haman remains do not 
in ripening its berries. The catkins of | exist at all, because in France, Cu- 
the Willow are now added to the | vier, forsooth, did not discover any 
golden drapery of the Hazel that | along with those of animals, would 
adorns every hedge. be something like insisting that there 
Come into flower: Snowdrop, Ga- | is no such place as America, because 
lanthus nivalis; Common Chickweed, | it cannot be discovered on the conti- 
Stellaria media; Henbit Archangel, | nent of Europe. Cross the Atlantic, 
Lamium amplexicaulis; Bearsfoot, | and you will find the one; and examine 
Helleborus foetidus; Spring Crocus, | the whole globe, and you shall per- 
C. Vernus. Catkins of the Willow | haps find the other. No one can say 
begin to appear. with precision how far the human spe- 
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cies traversed the globe in the old 
world; but in the vast continent of 
Asia, which it is supposed they prin- 
cipally inhabited, what measures have 
been adopted to ascertain this fact? 
Excepting a few districts in Europe, 
where have men employed themselves 
in such investigations? And even 
here, have not some few facts occa- 
sionally occurred, as to render the hy- 
pothesis doubtful ? 

Surely no one will maintain the hy- 
pothesis to be rational, that, because 
all sorts of animals have not been 
found in one and the same bed in any 
particular place, therefore all sorts of 
animals did not exist at one and the 
same time on the face of the globe. 
This would be like maintaining, that, 
if at this moment people be living in 
England, for the same reason none 
can be living in France. It would go, 
in short, to disprove every general 
fact, and to circumscribe our views of 
the operations of nature in the most 
irrational and absurd manner that can 
be conceived, An earthquake occurs, 
and swallows up a particular district 
of the globe, suppose it a desert, inha- 
bited only by wild beasts, or a city, 
like Lisbon, which is the habitation of 
man; and suppose, that in a far dis- 
tant age some bright genius, as M. 
Cuvier, were to arise, and to subject 
the remains of such a catastrophe to 
geological investigation, would he, 
in the first case, be warranted to say, 
that because nothing was to be found 
but the remains of wild beasts, there- 
fore nothing but wild beasts then 
existed on the face of the globe? Or, 
in the other, that because nothing was 
to be found but the ruins of a city, 
therefore all the world was once a city? 
Would this mode of reasoning make 
either for or against the fact, that, for 
aught he knew, notwithstanding these 


appearances, the world may have been } 


the same when these occurrences hap- 
mo that it is at the present day? 

ight not other species of brute ani- 
mals, and even human beings, have 
existed in other parts of the world 
which were not affected by this con- 
vulsion? And might not other places 
be without cities, as at the present 
day, though in the catastrophe we 
trace the ruins only of a city? 

Let us beware of banishing ration- 
ality from the system of the world. If 
to the infinitely wise God, is to be 
ascribed the creation of the world and 
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all its appendages, I ask what cha- 
racter of wisdom is manifested by 
this preposterous scheme? Whereas 
the Mosaic account is most rational in 
every respect. Not only is it a dis- 
play of the power, but of the wisdom, 
of the Creator. It shews him to be at 
once intelligent and rational. It dis- 
covers an end, a rational and imme- 
diate end, to be obtained by the ope- 
rations of his hands. But this end 
did not consist in merely forming the 
earth, the sea, and the dry land—in 
stocking it with vegetables,. setting 
over it the celestial influence, and in 
creating myriads of living creatures 
to subsist on it: no, there was a higher 
and nobler end in view. The globe 
thus richly furnished was still incom- 
plete. It wanted a head, a rational 
head or sovereign, to whom all the in- 
ferior tribes of creatures should yield 
obedience. How long then shall it 
remain without this head? The vi- 
sionary were oe will tell you that 
it must have been long, long indeed; 
for in the chambers of his imagery he 
thinks he has discovered pile upon 
pile, and stratum upon stratum, of the 
productions of the earth, all ordered 
and arranged like some cabinet or 
grotto, before man came fo be its in- 
habitant. He will bid you look upon 
its surface, and then tell you to trace 
your original in its very newest allu- 
vial soil. He will turn aside this, and 
bid you look a little deeper, and ask 
you if you do not see what races were 
before you? And by the help of his 
fancy, he will carry you out of this 
world entirely, into another which he 
supposes existed prior thereto, but 
concerning the origin of which he can 
say nothing, where were animals and 
even vegetables perfectly different 
from any which now exist, or which 
have existed since man came to have 
a being in the world. When you ask 
him how he comes to conclude matters 
to have been really so,—he will take a 
bone, or a small fragment of a bone, 
(for to a person of his sagacity, the 
one or the other is the same thing,) 
and from this bone, or fragment of 
bone, he will construct an animal, 
delineate its several parts and preper- 
tions ; but observe, always taking care 
by his sleight of hand and cunning crafti- 
ness, to make such a caricature upon 
nature, that it shall not resemble an 

of nature’s present produetions ; pn | 
this caricature of his, he will foist into 
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the system of: nature, and say, that 
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perior to every thing in the present 
e. 


God is its author, to the direct contra- | lif 


dietion of God’s own account of the 
origin of things which he has given by 
his servant Moses. 

The learned in all ages, when not 
directed by the page of inspiration, 
haye, on the subject of the creation of 
man, as well as on others, fabricated 
the most ridiculous stories imaginable. 
The story of Prometheus forming the 
first man and woman that were upon 
the earth with clay, and animating 
them by means of the fire he had. 
stolen from heaven; seems to be a 
corrupted tradition of the scripture 
account of God's forming man of the 
dast of the ground, and breathing into 
him the breath of life. But it bas not 
always happened that their fabled 
stories have contained in them such 
® vein of truth, Demaillet, in his 
theory of the earth, conceived the 
globe to have been covered with 
water for many thousand years. He 
supposed that this water gradually 
retired; that all the terrestrial ani- 
mals were originally inhabitants of 
the sea; that man himself began his 
career as a fish. And he asserts, that 
it is not uncommon even now, te meet 
with fishes in the ocean, which are 
still only half men, but whose de- 
scendants will in time become perfect 
human beings, And what a burlesque 
upon nature is it, to say with some, 
that monkeys differ from men only in 
having a tail; and that they could 
easily be taught to speak, were it not 
for their cunning, lest they should be 
made to do things. One can scarcely 
think such men serious in what they 
say; and yet so content do they ap- 

ar with such a humble origin, that 
it is to be feared they will aspire to 
no higher object as their final end. 

The station allotted to man, aceord- 
ing to that test of truth, the Bible, is, 
blessed be God, very different. His 
body, which has now become mortal 
and liable to disease in consequence 
of sin, according to the scriptures, 
though formed of the dust, was in- 
spired with the breath or spirit of lives. 
Not of life simply, but of lives. It is 
in the plural; and denotes not that 
life only which animates his mere ani- 
mal frame, and unites him to this 
world, and at bis last moments is dis- 
solved with many a struggle; but that 
life also which connects him with the 
world of spirits, and which rises su- 





By these two kinds of life, man 
stood as it were in the centre between 
animal nature and pure intelligence. 
He is equally allied to both. He is 
formed not for this world only, but 
also for that which is to come: not 
only for a world of matter, but for 
a world of mind. ‘In this consists 
his real dignity; by this alone he 
is raised higher than the other works 
of God’s hands. It is this which 
enables him to render to his Maker a 
different kind of homage from the 
beasts that perish. Thus is man dis- 
tinguished from all other creatures in 
this world. On his spiritual or intel- 
lectual part is stamped the image of 
the blessed Creator, which, as we are 
informed by the apostle, consists in 
“knowledge, righteousness, and true 
holiness.” It is this that lays the 
foundation in man for all moral and 
religious obligation, Other animals 
are wholly destitute of this principle ; 
they therefore cannot be instructed in 
morality or religion. 

But the being, whom God thus 
created upright, alas! has sought out 
many sinfulirventions, He has fallen 
from his native dignity. He has lost 
the shining brightness of his body, the 
loss of which is called nakedness; and 
he is now born in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh, (Gen. iii. 7. Rom. viii. 3.) 
His mind is also alienated from the 
life of God, through the ignorance 
that is in him. In short, the great 
perversion has produced a complete 
change in man; so that he now differs 
from what he once was, as much as it 
is possible for a creature to differ from 
itself. And if so, surely it is not to 
be wondered at, that other parts of 
the creation should undergo a change 
too. The very earth, we know, was 
cursed for man’s sake. The serpent 
was doomed to go on his belly, and to 
lick the dust. The beasts of the field 
beeame yoracious, and devoured one 
another, and cast off their allegiance 
toman. Man himself became liable 
to affliction, disease, and death. And 
the whole globe underwent such 
changes as manifested that the curse 
of Ged was upon it. Such were the 
consequences of the perversion and 
rebellion of man against the righteous 
laws of his Maker. Hence many of 
the effects which the scripture ascribes 
to sin as their cause, it is to be feared, 
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men have ascribed to other causes; 
and thus built systems upon principles 
which have existence no where except 
in their own minds, 

But without enlarging in this place, 
as J have now completed this brief 


—¥élation of the Mosaic account of the 


Creation, I would just remark upon 
the whole, that from the moment of 
the creation of man, we are no longer 
to view the universe in an incomplete 
and half-finished state ; but as a vast, 
complicated, and to us incomprehen- 
sible machine now finished and com- 
plete, and ready to commence a new 
series of actions, which new actions, as 
they relate to this globe, could they be 
accurately traced, would comprehend 
all that geological science seems to 
have any thing to do with. I intend, 
if I shall continue to prosecute these 
Essays, to make an attempt at tracing 
the natural order of some of these 
actions; but in the mean time I shall 
proceed with a brief retrospective view 
of the amazing processes in Creation 
which we have gone over. 

As to the origin of Matter, the Mo- 
saic account is the most rational that 
can be given. Contrast with it any 
other theory, ancient or modern, and 
the latter will xesemble the mock ser- 
pents of the magicians of Egypt, while 
the former will be like that of Moses 
swallowing them up. 

Its order, too, is so admirable, that 
it bids defiance to human genius to 
devise a better. It is evidently the 
result both of Almighty power and of 
Infinite wisdom. We perceive, first, 
a foundation laid in the creation of the 
chaotic matter. We then see one 
step gradually preparing the way for 
another, without any precipitancy on 
the one hand, or unnecessary delay on 
the other, till the whole is finished, 
The whole is linked together by a 
beautiful and orderly chain of events, 
like a majestic fabric, as it is erected 
by the hand of Omnipotence, who is 
possessed equally of wisdom to devise, 
and power to execute; and who could 
never be retarded in the prosecution 
of his plan from want of means to 
carry it through, as sometimes hap- 
pens with man. Nay, the last part is 
80 intimately connected with the first, 
and all the intermediate parts so sup- 
port and hang upon each other, that the 
whole may be compared to a mighty 
arch, of which the sun of each sys- 
tem is the centre or key ; and therefore, 


while the sun holds his place in the 
heavens, the whole must stand. Indeed, 
nothing, nothing can exceed the bean- 
tiful order, the gradual evolution, the 
astonishing contrivance of infinite 
wisdom in this mighty work. In this 
unparalleled process, we behold, but 
in a grander and more majestic form 
than any thing to which that author 
applies them—Tue Turee Unirins 
of Lord Kames, namely, a work in its 
Commencement-- Progress--and Com; 
tion! But how stupendous the work! 
A universe of materials created in a 
day! and ordered and arranged to 
answer a grand final end in six days! 
when the whole august machine is set 
a going, in such a complicated, yet 
simple manner, that we know not 
which most to admire. 

How little and diminutive, how in- 
finitely short of this glorious account, 
does the slow, inert, and circuitous 
method of geologists, in regard to the 
formation of the world, come? There 
is something grand and effective in the 
relation of Moses; and it evidently 
carries such a vein of truth in its front, 
that, properly speaking, the work of 
Creation cannot be conceived in an- 
other manner. Every sentence, I had 
almost said every word, is significant, 
and big with meaning.—“ In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the 
earth, And God said: Let there be 
light, and there was light. Let there 
be an e ion im the midst of the 
Chaotic Matter, to divide it into separate 
portions, Sc. and immediately it is ef- 
fected. Let there be waters formed, and 
let them be collected into their natural 
reservoirs, and let dry and conerete 
parts appear; and this also is done 
without delay. Let the earth bring 
forth grass, and herbs, and trees, and 
plants of all kinds ; and immediately 
they spring forth. Let there be lights in 
the expansion of the heavens; and im- 
mediately two great lights in relation 
to this earth, and stars innumerable, 
begin to shine.”—Well, what then? 
Are they to shine for no purpose, and 
spend the morning of their strength 
in vain? Far beit. “ For thus saith 
Jehovah whe ereated the heavens, the 
Aleim himself that formed the earth, 
and made it, He hath established it, He 
created it not in vain, He formed it ta 
be inhabited.” —{Isa. xlv. 18.) There, 
fore, saith the Lord, “ Let the waters 
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fly above the earth, in the open expan- 
ston of heaven. Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after its kind, 
cattle and creeping things, and beast of 
the earth after its kind;” and immedi- 
ately they are produced. Up start 
great whales, and other wonders of 
the deep; land animals, crawling rep- 
tiles, and fowls of the air. Yea, man 
himself is immediately created, bless- 
ed, and enjoined to be fruitful and 
multiply, that the earth may be filled 
with inhabitants, and all things put 
to their proper use. “ For by the 
word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the host if them by the 
breath of his mouth.—He spake, and it 
was done; he commanded, and it stood 
fast.” —(Psa. xxxiii. 6,9.) He needed 
simply to say, Let this, let that, and 
the other thing, be, and instantly they 
were. 

This is like Creation! These are 
like the operations of Him who is 
wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working: Of Him who needs but to 
speak, and it is done; to command, 
and it stands fast! With such a noble, 
majestic, and God-like process in our 
eye, we feel quite ashamed, so much 
as again to mention the paltry and 
senseless process of the geologists. 
Instead of a Creation!—theirs is 
something like a company of thought- 
less children making elatch parrach, 
as little urchins sometimes do. 


Edinburgh, Nov. 23, 1820. 
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Sal Ammoniac. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Sir,—If the following curious infor- 
mation, taken from the “ Journal of 
the Sciences of the Arts,” should be 
thought sufficiently interesting to ob- 
tain a place in your valuable Miscel- 
lany, it is at your service. 

The article Sal Ammoniac there de- 
scribed, appears to be collected from 
the two volcanic mountains, in very 
considerable quantities, at least we 
may presume so from the statement 
of its distribution through the Asiatic 
quarter of the globe. Sal Ammoniac 
as described in Thomson’s last edition 
of the London Dispensatory, is pro- 
duced in small quantities from vol- 
canoes; but the article under that 
name, used by chemists throughout 
Europe, is artificially produced from 
the bones of animals. It was ori- 





ginally manufactured in Egypt, by 
sublimate from the soot of fuel, form- 
ed of the dung of phyticeorous ani- 
mals, but for the last sixty years it has 
been superseded by the preparation 
from bones. Now, whether the native 
Sal Ammoniac, produced from these 
volcanoes, which appear to have been 
hitherto unknown, is not superior and 
of greater efficacy than the spurious 
product, must be the province of the 
chemist to determine. The only 
question is, if sufficient quantities 
could be procured to supply the Euro- 
pean markets, and if the distance, with 
other contingencies, would not bar the 
possibility of a regular supply at a 
rate to cope with the prices of the 
spurious article. It may be of some 
importance to the medical practitioner 
and practical chemist, to become ac- 
quainted with the facts here disclosed, 
as I presume they are not generally 
known; which has induced me to offer 
the insertion for the information of 
your numerous readers. 
W. 4H. 


Bermondsey-square. 


—_ 
VOLCANOES OF TARTARY. 


M. Aset Remusat, ina letter to M. 
Louis Cordier, relating to the origin 
of the Sal Ammoniac, obtained by the 
Calmucs, and by them distributed 
through Asia, quotes the following pas- 
sage from the Japanese edition of the 
Chinese Encyclopedia, in the king’s 
library, which not only describes the 
source of this salt, but also two active 
volcanoes in the interior of Tartary. 
The salt named (in China) nao-cha, 
and also salt of Tartary, and volatile 
salt, is obtained from two volcanic 
mountains in Central Tartary. One 
is the volcano of Tourfan,* which has 
given to this town (or rather to a town 
three leagues to the east of Tourfan, )the 
name of Ho-Tcheou, or town of Fire ; 
the other is the white mountain in the 
country of Bisch-Balikh.+ These two 
mountains continually emit flame and 
smoke. There are cavities in them, in 
which a greenish liquid collects, which 
when exposed to air changes into salt; 
which is the noa-cha: the people of 





* Lat. 43. 30. long. 87. 11. according to P. 
Ganbil. 

t A town situated on the river Hi, to the 
S. W. of the lake of Balgasch, which the Chinese 
name the Hot Sea. e latitude of the lake 
Balgasch is 46. long. 11. according to P. Gaubil. 
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the country collect it for the prepara- 
tion of leather. 

A column of smoke may be con- 
tinually seen coming from the Tour- 
fan, which in the night is replaced by 
a flame similar to that of a flambeau. 
Birds and other animals illuminated 
by it, appear of a red colour. The 
mountain is called the Hill of Fire. 
Sabots or wooden shoes are worn by 
those who collect the nao-cha, for 
shoes of leather would be soon burnt. 
The people of the neighbourhood also 
collect the mother-waters, which they 
boil in vessels, and obtain from them 
the sal ammoniac in lumps or loaves 
like that of common salt ; the whitish 
nao-cha is considered the best. The 
nature of the salt is very penetrating ; 
it is suspended in a stove to make it 
very dry, and ginger is added to it, to 
preserve it. Exposed to cold or to 
moisture, it deliquesces and is lost. 
M. Remusat adds in his observations, 
that it is a curious fact, and-very little 
known, that there are two volcanoes 
actually in combustion in the central 
regions of Asia, 400 leagues from the 
Caspian, which is the nearest sea to 
them. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, 


A case is recorded in a recent num- 
ber of the Chinese Gleaner, of a nobie 
Tartar family of the Imperial kindred, 
being suspected of having some per- 
sons among them, who had received 
the Portuguese or European religion, 
the report of which was carried to the 
Emperor. His Majesty in reply ob- 
served, that the suspected person had 
long since recanted and trodden on 
the cross, and that nothing more was 
necessary. He, however, ordered that 
the images and crosses which still 
existed, should be burnt, or otherwise 
destroyed. 
a 


HARVEST HOME.—BY BECKER. 


Farmer Hardman did not only know 
when to sew and when to reap; he 
had reflected on his situation in life, 
and he had accustomed himself to 
derive from it all the advantages it 
would afford. No wonder, therefore, 
that his moderate paternal inheritance 
had prospered under his hands, and 
that he now passed for one of the 
wealthiest men in his neighbourhood. 
Wallendorf was an excellent estate, 





and he knew how to make the best of 
it, without injuring the owner. 

Young Meinhold -was at once his 
pupil and his assistant ; and as dame 
Hardman liked the youth as much for 
his regular conduct and good manners, 
as her husband esteemed him for his 
activity and intelligence, he had been 
long treated as a son, rather than as a 
stranger. 

An only daughter, in whom beauty, 
innocence, and goodness of heart, were 
most happily united, was, however, 
justly the darling of the parents, 
although their love had not degenerat- 
ed into idolatry : they had brought up 
their child in the same manner in 
which they had been educated them- 
selves: Rose was the right hand of 
her mother, and shared with her every 
domestic toil. . 

The garden was under her particu- 
lar inspection, and she took great de- 
light in keeping it in good order. 
Meinhold, although fully occupied 
with his own business, could yet not 
resist the pleasure of helping, now and 
then, the lovely girl in her favourite 
task ; he never missed an opportunity 
to add fresh plants or rare flowers to 
her collection; and he would often 
forget his fatigue over her friendly 
prattle, and set to work again after 
the labours of the ficld were over. 
The young folks had grown up toge- 
ther like brother and sister, and Rose 
became every day more attractive: 
this had been particularly observed 
by the Steward of the estate, who 
was at once a lawyer and a justice: 
he appeared to be as much alive to 
the daughter’s charms, as he was con- 
scious of the father’s wealth; and 
Meinhold, who had never thought of 
such an occurrence before, became 
now all at once aware of what he was 
on the eve of losing. 

Circumstances had placed a great 
distance betwixt him and such a rival, 
who began to be very earnest in his 
courtship, and whom the parents did 
so little discourage, that they not only 
drew out hints about the motive of his 
visits, but actually laid in stocks of 
linen and other goods, which might 
befit the dowry of their only child. 
Meinhold perceived all this with a 
heavy heart, but without being remiss 
in his duty ; he took as much care as 
ever for the welfare of the family, 
although he saw plainly, that an altera- 
tion must soon take place. It was 
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not indeed very long before Rose was 
pointedly asked, what she thought of 
the Steward fora husband ? she avoid- 
ed giving a decisive answer, and ran 
all in tears to the friend of her youth, 
whose hands dropped motionless at 
the hearing of the news. He gave for 
some time vent to his feelings; but 
recollected himself at last, and repre- 
sented to the afflicted maiden, that 
they had, in fact, no right to com- 
plain, since the match was unobjec- 
tionable, and such a one as few fami- 
lies would decline. 

Rose offered, nevertheless, to bring 
over her parents by way of entreaties, 
and by declaring that she would never 
marry any other man but him: much 
would most likely have been said yet 
on both sides, but they were inter- 
rupted by a suppressed cough, which 
issued from an outbuilding ; and for a 
considerable time after, they were se- 
verally so much taken with the per- 
formance of their respective duty, that 
no private meeting could be arranged. 
The occasion for this particular en- 
gagement, and the general vivacity on 
the farm, was the approaching Har- 
vest Feast, which Hardman had al- 
ways celebrated in a splendid manner, 
but for which, he invited now more 
guests and made greater preparations 
than ever. 

Cattle had been fattened on pur- 

ose; the cellar was unusually weil 
filled, and for nearly a fortnight no- 
thing else had been talked of, but the 
arrangements which were to take 
place. Dame Hardman went very 
cheerfally through her business; but 
Rose did not delight in her’s, as in 
former years: her father, on the con- 
trary, was full of life and spirit, and 
one might easily perceive, that the 
days passed on too slowly for his 
wishes ; he moved and removed nearly 
every thing in the house, and came, 
quite against his custom, to look at 
what was going on in the pantry and 
kitchen, as if afraid that something 
might be forgotten, or not be made 
rich and good enough. 

Meinhold did not blame the good 
man; but he could have wished not 
to be made a witness to these doings: 
he had actually solicited for leave of 
absence, or even a total dismission ; 
because his master had indeed be- 
stowed on him all due praise fer past 
services, and accompanied his speech 
with a very handsome present; buat 
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he had given him to understand at the 
same time, that he was now of an age 
to look out for his own home, and 
that with his acquired knowledge, and 
a little assistance from a friend, he 
would be able to get on in the world. 
The young man had taken this as a 
civil way of turning him off ; and put- 
ting on the best face he could, he had 
offered to set out immediately, and to 
see what he might be able to begin; 
but Hardman replied, that he could 
not well spare him yet, and wanted 
him at any rate to stop during the 
Feast. The feared and expected 
morning broke on: the mother covered 
some of the tables with cups and sau- 
cers, whilst the father busied himself 
with placing on others the various 
cakes and rolls. Rose had quite 
enough to do with herself, and could 
not get on at all, because, in her 
anxiety and agitation, she always 


‘dropped one thing, whilst she was 


taking up another. Meinhold. had 
gathered the fruit from some favourite 
trees, and separating the nicest for 
the particular use of his beloved, he 
brought her the produce of his labour, 
and added, with a sigh, that it was 
for the last time; but she shook her 
head, and silently pressing his hand, 
she hastened from him to hide her 
tears. 

A stylish rider made now his ap- 
pearance, and lo! it was the Steward ; 
coaches full of townspeople soon fol- 
lowed, and then the neighbours, on 
horse and on foot. All were friendly 
received, but none more so than 
Meinhold’s mother, who had been 
sent for without her son’s knowledge. 
The prepared refreshments were then 
put into quick circulation, whilst much 
was said about trundle and honour, 
nice cakes and fine weather; until a 
third ringing of the church bells 
gave the signal for departure. Mein- 
hold was a pious youth, and could 
generally repeat the best part of the 
sermon on a Sunday afternoon; but 
this time he had completely forgotten 
it, although it was praised by every 
one for its shortness. The clergyman 
and family joined afterthe service was 
over, and the company enjoyed a short 
walk through the highly cultivated 
fields and well-stocked orchards of 
the farm. 

Dinner was ready to be served, 
when the young Baron came gallop- 
ing into the yard, and invited himself 
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with all the fashionable ease of supe- 
riority : his unexpected and undesired 
presence was rather a drawback on 
the host’s merriment; but he was, 
nevertheless, received with all the re- 
gard due to his rank, and placed at the 
head of the table. He very gallantly 
requesied Rose to sit near him; but 
this the parents opposed in the most 
decided manner, and even the 
Steward, who had laboured hard to 
say fine things, and keep near to her, 
was obliged to relinquish his scheme, 
by being put near his master, whilst 
she sat at the other end just opposite 
Meinhold. The Baron had no sooner 
been seated, than he began to taste 
the wine: with the seriousness of an 
experienced judge, he pronounced it 
to be good; and to give a further 
proof of his assertion, he helped him- 
self so plentifully, that the effects were 
soon perceptible by his noisy loqua- 
city. 

Hardman seemed to have waited 
for the dessert, to announce something 
to the assembly ; when the Baron pre- 
vented him, by saying, ‘* My dear 


farmer, I am to-day in such an excel- 
lent humour, that I am ready to renew 
your expiring lease for another twelve 
years, provided you will give me 


your daughter in exchange. Rose is 
handsome, and you are an honest 
man; what do I care for pedigrees? 
I'll make her a Baroness this very 
day: we have a minister amongst us, 
and he may do his office immediately 
after dinner; put aside all foolish con- 
siderations about rank and so on; I 
have maturely reflected on every thing, 
and such is my pleasure.” 

It would be difficult to describe the 


produced on the audience. 


neighbour kept her back by force, and 
began to congratulate her on her ele- 
vation. Most of the guests were as- 
tonished, and looked sometimes on 
the Baron, and then on the fortunate 
bride. The Steward sat upon needles, 
and burned with impatience to hear 
the father’s answer; whilst a wealthy 
grocer from town, who had intended 
to propose his eldest son, spilled his 
wine for the first time in his life. 
Meinhold overcame his grief, and 
looked once more at the fair object of 
sO many wishes. 

Hardman had listened to the pleasure 
of his gracious lord, with a smile of 
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indifference, and replied very modestly, 
“* Your honour is pleased to joke with 
your servant: as little as the majestic 
oak-tree will associate with the humble 
strawberry, as little can a Baron of 
the empire think of marrying a far- 
mer’s daughter; but even supposing 
the possibility of such an occurrence, 
I would by no means wish it to take 
place in my own family: my child is 
as little fit to be your companion, as 
my wife and I are proper to meet 
your high and mighty relations ; whilst, 
on the other hand, there can be no 
countess who would not gladly ac- 
cept of your offers.” These words 
sounded sweetly in the vain coxcomh’s 
ears; but he resumed, and took all 
the present persons to witness, that 
he was quite sincere, and determined 
to follow his whim. 

Well then, said Hardman, ‘“ I must 
make bold to deelare, in my turn, that 
this whim cannot be complied with; 
since I intend to fix, this very moment, 
on another son-in-law:” with these 
words, he stood up, and handing to 
the half-swooning Rose a very hand- 
some gold watch, he desired her to 
give it as a pledge of her faith to that 
man, whom he well knew she liked 
best; whilst he allowed Meinhold to 
engage his bride by means of a pearl 
necklace, with which he furnished 
him, 

The Baron forced a smile on his 
countenance, but the Steward could 
not hide his disappointment, and both 
soon left the room. Their setting off 
was a great relief to the parents; and 
they then stated, that they had been 
long aware of the mutual affection 


| betwixt their beloved children, and had 
different sensations which this address | 
Rose | 
was for leaving the room; but her | 


perfectly approved of it: the datiful 
behaviour of the young man, in ad- 
vising the girl to submission, had still 
heightened their regard for him, and 
that they would not exchange him for 
any Baron in Christendom. 

A chorus of applause followed this 
declaration, and the wedding-day was 
then appointed. The good old people 
found no cause for repenting their. 
choice, and long did they share the 
happiness of their grateful offspring. 

Meinhold remained steady and in- 
dustrious ; but the nobleman ruined 
himself with bad company, and extra- 
vagance. His estate was sold on ac- 
count of debts, and the worthy 
farmers had the means, of making it 
their own, Their prosperity produced, 
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however, no change in their manner 
of living; they remained in their own 
sphere, and their increasing wealth 
displayed itself merely in their libe- 
rality towards poor neighbours, and 
at the usual festivity of Harvest 
Home. 
an eel 


CHINESE VASSALAGE, 


“Tur Minister Tung-kasu, is still 
unwell, and solicits permission to re- 
main at home a longer period. He 
promises on recovery, to put his fore- 
head in the mire at the palace gate, 
and in that posture to give thanks to 
his sacred Majesty, for his great in- 
dulgence to him.” 


I 


ESSAY ON THE FUTILITY OF ANCIENT 
KNOWLEDGE, AS CONTRASTED WITH 
THE PRECEPTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“* Secundum quo Christiana Religio omnes alias 
que, aut sunt, aut fuerunt, aut fingi possunt, 
exuperat, est summa sanctitas preceptorum.— 
GRoTivs. 


“ Our Religion has God for its Author, Salva- 
tion for its end, and Truth, without any mix- 
ture of error, for its matter.” —LOCKE. 


Tuis declaration of the great English 
philosopher, no less simple than sub- 
lime, has been frequently repeated, 
yet, like our Saviour’s Prayer intro- 
duced so often in the liturgy, it cannot 


pall by repetition. To impugn its 
veracity has been the effort of many a 
weak and wicked mind, in this age of 
reason and scepticism. 

Treading in the footsteps of the 
Ancient, who set fire to the temple 
of Diana, that he might be at least 
remembered by posterity, these mo- 
dern sophists care not how wild or 
pestiferous be their doctrines, so they 
riot for a while in a wretched noto- 
riety, and leave a name behind; too 
base to be remembered, if too signal 
to be forgotten. There is an able 
comment in the writings of Lord Ve- 
rulam, on that passage in the Psalms, 
‘The Fool hath said in his heart, there 
is no God ;’ that he said it simply, but 
did not, could not, think so. Thus it 
has been argued, that the precepts of 
our religion, more lofty than for human 
intellect to have conceived, and more 
pure than for human imperfection to 
attain, are little else than a compen- 
dium of ancient philosophy ; that they 





teach little but what was before incul- 
cated, and add iess to our present or 
future happiness. It may not be a 
study devoid of interest, to prove the 
fallacy of such an assertion, to show 
by example how vast the distinction 
is, between the commands of a teacher 
sent from God, and the monitions of 
uninspired men. Such themes, how- 
ever fevered they may feel to the 
pulse of fashion, or unsuited to novelty 
of argument, are still of high utility, 
evincing, as they do, the incompa- 
rable excellence of our faith, that with 
minds unswayed by startling heresies, 
we may be gathered to our fathers. 
The Roman edict called upon citizens 
of every age, on the nerveless strip- 
ling and worn-down veteran, to arm 
—_ aris focisque’ in defence of their 
altars and their homes; nor at the 
present cera may we hunt for a parallel. 
Granting to the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome, far more ability than has 
descended to their successors; allow- 
ing them every praise for sublimity of 
reasoning, and acuteness of wit; ad- 
mitting that their morality has some- 
times ascended to the very heaven of 
instruction ; yet, in the contrast, it will 
be but as dust in the balance; our 
creed of duty will rise to the wisdom 
of omniscience, and theirs, compara- 
tively .speaking, dwindle down into 
foolishness. 

The first point which rivets our at- 
tention in the moral jurisdiction of the 
Ancients, is their want of forgiveness 
of injuries. Isocrates, in his treatise 
for the instruction of youth, thus ad- 
monishes them: ‘* Account it equally 
base to be outdone by your enemies in 
evil deeds, as to be overcome by your 
friends in benefits.” Aristotle also 
declares: ‘“ That he seems to want 
the feelings of a nian, whoever does 
not prosecute his revenge; for to 
bear contumely with patience, is the 
part of a slave.” What a different 
spirit breathe the words of our great 
Lawgiver: ‘* Forgive your enemies; 
pray for them that curse you; pardon 
a brother that offendeth, not seven 
times only, but seventy times seven.” 
In our present state of probation, 
where passion so often obtains the 
mastery, such feelings cannot, to their 
full extent, be looked for, however 
ardently they might be desired. Yet, 
as Paley justly argues, if such dispo- 
sition be unattainable, so is all perfec- 
tion, Ought then a moralist to recom- 
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mend imperfection? The very lofti- 
ness of the idea proves the divinity of 
its origin: it seems part of the choral 
hymn, which angels sung at the nati- 
vity of our Lord; ‘ Peace on earth, 
and good will towards men;’ while the 
calm philosopher’s exhortations to re- 
venge, may be likened to the swelling 
notes of the challenging trumpet, 
wailing forth havoc and war. 

Not less dissimilar are the ordi- 
nances of the Christian revelation, 
which demand from its followers hu- 
mility, an exclusion of regard to 
worldly glory, and regulation of the 
thoughts. Take pride away, the pride 
of apathy and stoicism, from philo- 
sophy, -and you despoil her of her 
purple robe. To whom were the lec- 
tures of their teachers in wisdom di- 
rected, but to the higher and learned 
classes of the community? the poor, 
that lay darkling in ignorance, had no 
pretensions to their imperial notice. 
“ Like the rays of the morning, they 
courted the mountain tops, and left 
the valleys unilluminated.” On Greece 
alone, they deigned to impart cultiva- 
tion; scarcely less arrogant than the 
Chinese of modern times, who, when 
shewn a chart of the universe, deemed 
Europe and Asia part of their terri- 
tory; the rest of their fellow men they 
suffered to be enslaved at pleasure, 
and emphatically styled Barbarians. 
The professors of our religion have 
traversed seas to enlighten the savage ; 
have loosed the fetters of the slave; 
have explored the sordid shed of want 
and misery! Equally arrogant was 
their private demeanour, their self- 
adulatory precepts: basking in the 
sunshine of complacency, they saw no 
shadow of repentance; the veil that 
hid the inner vices of the man, was 
not, as yet, rent in twain: they heaved 
no sigh for past offences, nor shed one 
little tear over guilty fallen nature. 
Garus, described by Xenophon asa 
model for princes, is introduced, on the 
bed of death, thanking their gods with 
a sort of pharisaical exultation for 
their having revealed to him what was 
right or wrong in conduct; and for 
his having implicitly obeyed them. 
Laughter would be irrevelant in an 
essay of this nature, else had I quoted 
the three errors which Cato reproved 
himself for having committed in the 
course of a long and active life. 
Sublime in ignorance! Had all his 
transgressions been heaped up, like 





the mountain of human miseries, in 
one funeral pile, they would have 
buried him with their immensity. 
With a system of morals thus defi- 
cient, what was their opinion of the 
Deity? what their form of devotion? 
Not the statue mentioned by Daniel, 
with its head of gold, and its feet of 
iron and clay, could be formed of more 
dissonant materials. Well might they 
raise, in the centre of Athens, a temple 
to the unknown God: to them he 
had ever been unknown. Some (for 
I will use the words of an enlightened 
heathen) totally denied that there were 
any gods; others deemed, they took no 
interest in affairs of earth: a chosen 
few accounted the Deity, in goodness 
most excellent, in power infinite. Of 
this few was Socrates. It is delight- 
ful to view this truly great man in bis 
prison, immediately before drinking 
the fatal poison. We behold him con- 
soling his friends on their bereave- 
ment; admonishing them, that to 
walk in his steps would be the best 
proof of honouring his memory; and 
when questioned concerning the mode 
of interment, answering with a smile, 
‘ As you will, if indeed I do not escape 
you.’ His last act, humanity would 
strive to conceal. He directed a sacri- 
fice to Aisculapius, thus confirming 
what had been previously intimated, 
that he howed down before the golden 
images which the citizens of Athens 
set up; a pantheon of idols, whom 
they first endowed with the basest pro- 
perties of mortality, and then derided 
on the stage, without thinking, that 
had Jove been such as represented, 
the thunder would have riven their 
tenements, and taken a just vengeance 
on their guilty head. No wonder their 
religion was an idle tissue of ceremo- 
nies, a mere triade of sacrifice. The 
lusts of the wise were chained down 
by superstition; the passions of the 
ignorant ravened without control. 
He that offered the richest oblation, 
was regarded as the peculiar favourite 
of heaven. Happy faith for the 
wealthy! they might riot in excess, 
might ride over the bending mendi- 
cant, nor cast one look behind ; or if 
they did, had simply to bear some he- 
catombs to the altar; and the poor 
wretch, who could present none other 
than an humble heart, was to be tram- 
pled on unheeded. Livy gives us the 
shuddering detail of the temples at 
Rome being polluted with human vic- 
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tims. What shall we say of those 
who would wish to reduce us to a re- 
ligion like this; who would gainsay 
those notions of the Deity which ‘ Na- 
ture proclaims aloud in all her works;’ 
who would raze that church which 
holds no distinction of persons, where 
the lowliest may breathe forth right- 
eous prayers with the full assurance 
of acceptance; would annul that sa- 
cred sabbath when all may rise awhile 
above the smoke and turmoil of the 
world ; would stealits stay from sorrow, 
from death its only hope? 

What solace,.it may be asked, did 
the sententious aphorisms of the phi- 
losophers yield in seasons of distress? 
They that leaned on them, leaned on a 
reed which tore the confiding hand; 
they listened to an echo which mock- 
ed them with a sound. If their patri- 
mony was lost by the fickleness of 
fortune, they must not pine after arti- 
ficial wants; if ingratitude assailed 
them, friends are like swallows, that 
come in the spring, but take flight at 
the approach of winter. If our riches 
are gone, we may look to a treasure in 
heaven; if the friend of our bosom 
proves untrue, we are commanded to 
rely on that Friend, who. is subject to 
nochange. In that hour of anguish 
to many, and of searching trial to all, 
when death presents the cup of bitter- 
ness, and the world vanishes with its 
tiara of illusions, what did their test- 
books say, when opened by the sick 
man’s couch? You are going, cries 
Leucia, where all things go; why then 
do you weep’? You was nothing, and 
you will be nothing. For this very 
reason, might the answer have been, 
‘ For this very reason I weep.’ Did 
they give any consolation to the be- 
reaved broken-hearted survivor? “ In 
returning from Asia, (writes his friend 
to him, on the loss of a beloved child,) 
I sailed by AXgina and Megara, once 
most flourishing, now laid in ruins; and 
i thought, are we weak mortals indig- 
nant, if any of us have perished? Re- 
member, you are born a mortal. Be- 
lieve me, this thought afforded no little 
consolation.” It proved truly the re- 
mark of a modern satirist, that we 
bear the misfortunes of others with 
wonderful tranquillity. Religion alone 
holds forth a branching arm; to this 
we may cling for support; sheltered 
by this, we may patiently await the 
stroke of our approaching dissolu- 
tion. 








‘ Weep not, she says, at Nature’s transient pain, 
Congenial spirits part to meet again : 

Cold in the dast, the perish’d frame may lie ; 
But that, which warm’d it once, shall never die.’ 


Let the first curse be entailed on the 
Atheist alone, to creep on the earth, 
and lick the dust as his portion: the 
good and the wise will not surrender 
this first charter of their rights ; through 
life it must be the guide of their con- 
duct, and at the last should be written 
on their hearts. 

Beyond the tomb, ere the day-spring 
from on high visited the earth, all was 
a dark, a dreary night; a vast, a 
frightful unknown! Clashed in the 
manner of elementary chaos, fear 
struggled with hope, ignorance with 
reason, and doubt with conviction. ‘I 
trust, (said the father of natural reli- 
gion, at the time of his death,)-to 
ascend to the company of pure beings, 
but this I would not assert for certain.’ 
Tully, that almost Christian with re- 
spect to a future state of existence, 
seems tossed to and fro in a sea of 
doubt. His meditations have been 
well depictured: 

‘ Ah! whence this longing after immortality, 
This secret dread, this inward horror, 

Of falling into nought?’ 

Yet all ended in one painful conclu- 
sion: ‘ I’m weary of conjecture.’ 

Blessed be the God of Israel, we 
are not doomed to conjecture! Had 
our creed taught no clearer morals, nor 
given any higher sanctions for virtue, 
still would it have been entitled to the 
highest gratitude, for bequeathing us 
this blessed inheritance, combining, as 
it does, the hope of throwing off mor- 
tality, like grave-clothes, with the 
prospect of meeting those friends 
whom we have lost, in changeless, 
endless, re-union. 

I will pause here, for it would be 
needless to enter more largely into 
this disquisition; the writings of anti- 
quity prove their deficiency in morals, 
though there are ‘ individual pas- 
sages, which Philosophy might make 
her texts, and Experience select for 
her mottos.’ In all their mines of 
gold, there runs a vein of earth. With 
the calmest spirit of dispassionate in- 
quiry, it may be said, that to every 
religion, the Christian can throw down 
the gauntlet of defiance. Would 
that his works were as perfect as his 
faith is pure! It rose, like the temple 
erected by Solomon, in ‘ majestic 
silence ;’ no sound of the axe or ham- 
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mer was heard in its construction ; its 
cedar roof, and pavement of precious 
stones, brought crowned heads to view 
it with admiration; it was formed of 
so many cubits in length and breadth, 
as to admit of every, even the hum- 
blest worshipper; dedicated to the 
honour of the Holy of Holies, the 
glory of the Lord has filled it: like its 
prototype, which fell not but with the 
fall of Jerusalem, we may rest assured 
that it will not end here but with the 
general conflagration; or if this hope 
prove fallacious, let us remember, that 
as no place of worship, no edifice, was 
suffered by the Almighty to stand on 
that site where the holy temple once 
stood ; so, if this faith be permitted to 
go to rack, no religion of any kind 
whatsoever will be left remaining. Be 
it our duty to watch in its portals ; to 
guard that no characters of shame be 
indented on its marble purity. As 
some inscription was usually prefixed 
over the pious buildings of the an- 
cients, this (if I may be allowed to 
extend the similitude) shall be the 
writing over our tabernacle: Ye heirs 
of a better covenant, walk with humble 
reverence in the house of God, and ye 
shall be wiser than the sages of anti- 
quity ; hear with meek submission the 
words of life revealed to you, and 
ye must be better men. 


W. Cc. B. 
— 
ADVANTAGES OF COTTAGERS KEEP- 
ING COWS. 


Tue Provincial Committee for En- 
couragement of Industry, and Reduc- 
tion of Poor’s Rates, cannot too anxi- 
ously impress on the legislature, and 
the country, the advantages enjoyed by 
the labourer when in possession of a 
cow ; especially as this may be rea- 
lized on a small. portion of arable 
land. 

That the children of the poor, in 
almost a peculiar manner, stand in 
need of milk, is certain, not to men- 
tion that the cow furnishes also a sup- 
ply fora pig. By circulating the fol- 
lowing extract from a correspondent, 
(an overseer in Norfolk) attention may 
be invited to this important object ; 
and as the letter is two years old, the 
probability is, that even a stronger 
—e might at this moment be made 
out. 

“* In the year 1798, the poor-rates in 
this parish, (North Creak, Burnham,) 





were ls. 9d. in the pound, per year. 
At that time a number of Cows were 
kept by the Cottagers upon broad 
commonable roads, in the summer; 
and they were assisted with food by 
the farmers in their straw-yards, &c. 
in the winter; by this means, those 
who kept a cow did not think of ap- 
plying to the parish for relief. About 
this time, the farmers began to plough 
up the roads; of course the number 
of cows kept lessening every year, as 
their pasture was decreasing by the 
plough. I perceive by the parish 
books, as the cows decreased the rates 
increased. In seven years’ time, the 
rates were increased to 3s. in the 
pound; at that time.only a few cows 
were kept by the poor people. Ina 
few years after, those few were obliged 
to be sold, and the rates then increas- . 
ed to six shillings in the pound! The 
rates have stood at this with very little 
variation ever since. We have only 
two poor men now that have one cow 
each ; I think one- has five, and the 
other six children: The man with 
six children, hires two acres of poor 
land at about 30s. per acre, more than 
half a mile from his house, and after 
his day’s labour is done for his master, 
he goes with his wife and little family 
to weed, and till his land. The other 
poor man is more fortunate. His 
small patch of land lies near to his 
cottage, about an acre. These, two 
of the largest families we have in the 
parish, I believe, are honest, indepen- 
dent parishioners, earning their 15s. 
per week at labour, and with their 
cow, I believe, are the happiest two 
families inthe parish. I am sorry to 
see so many poor families with the 
same earnings, (as to wages,) but no 
cows, come to the parish for relief. 
These two families make no application 
for relief; but those with three or four 
children we are obliged to relieve.” 

For the Provisional Committee, 

BenJAMIN WELLS, 
Hon. Secretary. 
King’s-Head, Poultry, 
Nov. 1820. 
i 

INTERESTING PARTICULARS RESPECT- 

ING NEW ZEALAND.—BY AN EYE- 

WITNESS. 
“ New Zealand is situated between 
the latitudes of 34 and 48 degrees 
south, and between the longitudes of 
166 and 180 degrees east from Green- 
wich, This place was supposed to be 
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art of a southern continent, but it 
is now known to consist of two large 
islands, divided from each other by a 
strait four or five leagues broad. 

«« Every kind of European fruits, 
grain, and plants, would flourish here 
in the utmost luxuriance. The win- 
ters are milder than those in Europe, 
and the summers not so hot, though 
more equally warm. 

“‘ The inhabitants of these islands 
are in general yery stout and robast, 
and are equal in muscular strength to 
the largest men in Europe ; their num- 
ber is supposed to be nearly one mil- 
lion. Their colour in general is brown, 
but not much more so than that ofa 
Spaniard, who has been much ex- 
posed to the sun. Both the men and 
women have good features. Their 
dress consists of mats made of flax, 
which grows in abundance in the 
island, and is of a very fine texture. 
The natives are accustomed to mark 
or tattoo their bodies, and particu- 
larly their faces. 

“ They haye various weapons of- 
war, the principal of which are lances, 
darts, and a kind of battle-axe. 

“ Their religious principles are little 
known. Some writers say, that they 
believe the souls of such as are killed 
in battle, and whose flesh is afterwards 
eaten by their enemies, are doomed 
to perpetual fire; while the souls of 
those who die a natural death, or 
whose bodies are preserved from such: 
ignominious treatment, ascend to the 
habitation of the gods. 

“The method of disposing of their 
dead is, first, if the deceased has been 
a person of rank, his friends put him 
in the earth for a few weeks or months, 
and then take up his body, and scrape 
the decayed flesh off the bones, and 
collect them together; then the priest 
sets apart a number of men, whose 
duty it is to carry the bones to a cave 
at a distance. Every person who 
touches a part of the body, is in a state 
of pollution for a certain number of 
days. 

“‘ They have no places for worship, 
nor do they ever assemble together 
for religious services. They have 


priests, whose business it is to address 
the gods in prayer, for the welfare of 
the natives in their temporal affairs, 
for victory over their enemies, or for 
success in their fishing excursions. It 
is stated that they allow of polygamy, 





and that it is not uncommon for one 


man to have two wives. However, I 
did not discover any thing of this kind 
while I was among them. 

** Every family is divided into three 
classes ; the first consists of the father, 
mother, children, and relatives; the 
second of the person called the steward, 
his wife, and children; and the third 
of the cook or common servant, and 
his family. These people never eat 
food in their houses; they have a su- 
perstitious notion among them, that 
food poilutes the house; and from this 
persuasion, they always take their 
food in the open air. 

“ The manner of dressing their vic- 
tuals is as follows. It is the duty ot 
the cook to prepare the meat. This 
he does by making a large hole in the 
earth, which he paves with stones; 
he then puts in wood and fire to heat 
the stones; after the fire has ceased 
to burn, the ashes are removed. Then 
the potatoes are thrown into the hole, 
the pork or fish is placed upon the 
potatoes, and covered up, first with 
a piece of old mat, and then with 
earth. When the cook thinks the 
food sufficiently dressed, he gives the 
word of command to all who may be 
concerned. They place themselves in 
small circles, then the man uncovers 
the provision, and if the piece of pork 
be large, he takes hold of it with one 
hand, and with the fingers of the other 
tears off pieces, throws the first to the 
master, the second to the mistress, and 
so on till all are served.” 

That the New Zealanders are can- 
nibals, the evidence is most unequi- 
vocal. Of this horrid practice, we 
gave an instance in col. 27 of our pre- 
ceding number, and the dreadful fact 
is confirmed by the account now be- 
fore us. Alluding to that circumstance, 
the writer says, ‘‘ In the company 
which waited for the body of the 
roasted youth, was shewn to me the 
mother of the child. The mother and 
child were both slaves, having been 
taken in war. However, she would 
have been compelled to share in the 
horrid feast, if they had not been pre- 
vailed upon to give up the body. 

“ But notwithstanding this melan- 
choly picture of New Zealand canni- 
balism, I believe they are very capable 
of receiving religious instruction, and 
a knowledge of arts in general. They 
are very ingenious and enterprising, 
and discover a surprising willingness 
to receive information. I did not 
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visit any one village, where the prin- 
cipal chiefs did not strongly urge my 
residence among them, and I believe 
that God is preparing them to receive 
the ever-blessed gospel of peace. 

“The following is what the Rev. S. 
Marsden has related to me from time 
to time, while I resided in New South 
Wales: , 

“‘ With respect to the tradition rela- 

tive to the Moon, Mr. Marsden observ- 
ed, ‘ I was one evening, when the 
moon was shining very bright, talking 
to a New Zealander, about the crea- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. The 
moon at lengih became the topic of 
our conversation. He told me, that 
there was a man at New Zealand a 
long time ago, named Rona, who was 
going for some water one very dark 
night, and by accident hurt his foot, 
and though there were neither moon 
nor stars to be seen at the time, while 
Rona was in this situation, and so 
lame as not to be able to return to his 
house, the moon came suddenly upon 
him. Rona laid hold of a tree to save 
himself, but in vain, for the moon 
¢arried both him and the tree away:’ 
and there they believe he is to this 
day. 
a The New Zealanders believe that 
all their comforts and enjoyments are 
from the favour of their Attua, (their 
great god.) They also believe, that if 
they are good, he wiil do them good ; 
but if wicked, he will be angry with 
them. They believe, that if a man 
was arobber, or in any way wicked, his 
potatoes would not grow when planted, 
and he would catch no fish when he 
went a fishing, and that his wife and 
children would also be wicked. 

“« Mr. Marsden has likewise observ- 
ed, thata New Zealand chief with whom 
he was acquainted, said to him with 
apparent concern, that a New Zealand 
man did not know how to make a 
Sunday; but as soon as he returned 
he would make one, and requested me 
to get him some colours at Port Jack- 
son, that he might on a Sunday morn- 
ing hoist a signal, and let his people 
know it was the Sabbath. This young 
chief had noticed the observation of 
the sabbath-day in England and Port 
Jackson; and he said he is persuaded, 
that his countrymen will sanction the 
institution of the Sabbath. They 
would have had one before now, he says, 
but they did not know how to make a 
Sunday.” 

6 
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Pejor est bello, timor ipse belli.—Seneca. 
Or a multiplicity of events, which 
are allowed to be real evils, few have 
not been more or less the subjects of 
undue.exaggeration. Viewed relative- 
ly, rather than abstractedly, they have 
been arrayed in unsubstantial terrors ; 
have been objects of aversion rather 
than of evitation; and have paralyzed 
by their menaces, those powers which 
should have been employed in antici- 
pating their occurrence, and in pre- 
venting their consequences. To this 
cause, in its application to many 
cases, may be attributed the truth of 
the remark, that “‘ Misfortanes seldom 
come alone.” We are aware, how 
fatally the passion of fear has operated 
in instances too numerous and too 
notorious to be recorded; how often 
it procures the fate which it depre- 
cates, and yields to the pressure of a 
calamity, which it was intended to 
divert. Thus we confer on real evil 
‘a prolific power, an inherent ability 
of propagating its kind; multiply our 
miseries, aggravate the wretchedness 
which we lament, and “ feel,” asa 
certain writer says, a thousand 
deaths in fearing one.” But it is not 
sufficient, that there really exist causes 
for fear; their existence is often vi- 
sionary ; and I am disposed to give 
Menander equal credit as a poet and 
as a philosopher, when I hear him 
say,— 

“< “Hyeic d& ywpic rév dvayKaiwy Kariy, 
“ Abrot rap’ abray Erepa mpocropiZopev 
“< Abwépel’, wv rropn Tic. avery Kaxiic, 
“* "Opylipil’. dy wy rig tvyrvov, opddpa 
“ GoBecS’ dvyhavt dvaxpéyn Sedoixaper,” 


ec. 

And whilst “‘ cowardice is mistaken 
for elegance,” nature will be disguised 
with horrors, and peopled with mon- 
sters. The air is crowded with sylphs 
and genii, and the earth swarms with 
ghosts and apparitions. Every storm 
is the vehicle of a magician, and every 
eclipse the presage of doomsday. We 
cannot enjoy the fireside circle, with- 
out ominous apprehensions, nor read 
by candlelight, without affixing some 
certain explanation, to every appear- 
ance which our luminary presents. 
These effeminate panics are not un- 
commonly, constitutional, and invo- 
luntary. The power of the imagina- 
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tion is greater than that of reason ; and 
education has, in many instances, nur- 
tured those dispositions, which it 
should have aimed to suppress. It 
argued no inconsiderable superiority 
of information, as well as of resolu- 
tion, in the son of Philip, to remove 
the uneasiness of his soldiers, on the 
appearance of a lunar eclipse preced- 
ing the battle of Arbela; and to dis- 
cern the futility of those predictions, 
which would have prevented him from 
making Babylon the centre of his con- 
quests, the seat of his empire, and 
the theatre of his triumphs. The im- 
becility and impolicy of listening to 
fears, which have no solid foundation, 
and no profitable tendency, demand 
neither confirmation from argument, 
nor elucidation from example. But 
the task of a Moralist, in cases where 
error is unconcealed, is rather to shew 
the means of escape, than to announce 
the existence of danger. To drawa 
faithful line of distinction betwixt 
reality and romance; to guard can- 
dour against the admission of preju- 
dice; to vindicate circumspection 
from the charge of cowardice; and 
to defend the territories of reason 
from the irruptions of fancy,— 


‘* Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 
« In this the task, the mighty labour, lies.” 


Those apprehensions, which result 
from frequent experience of the incon- 
stancy and the depravity of mankind, 
though not altogether unreasonable, 
are always disgusting. He who has 
suffered from the treachery of professed 
friendship, or the assaults of open hos- 
tility, may be expected to look with 
less complacency on the attentions, and 
with less candour on the failings, of 
those with whom he is connected. But 
let him not conceive that all are de- 
ceitful, because some have proved 
false. Let him not, by brooding over 
the memory of a disaster, imbitter 
those enjoyments which are yet in re- 
version for him. Let him remember 
that aH pleasure is not happiness, nor 
all misfortune misery. But the dis- 
couragements inspired by an imper- 
feet inspection of our own powers, or 
an improper estimate of the efficacy 
of those with which we know ourselves 
invested, must not be overlooked. 
There is perhaps no inquiry more in- 
teresting, and at the same time more 
intricate, than one which conducts 
into the Jabyrinth of the human mind ; 





—a labyrinth in which we are in dan- 
ger of ranging at random, through 
the mazes of idle speculation; or of 
settling with composure, on the fan- 
ciful elevations of self-importance. 
To a proper performance of our se- 
veral parts, on the stage of human 
existence, some degree of acquaint- 
ance with ourselves is absolutely es- 
sential. The languor of depression 
will naturally succeed to extraya- 
gance of expectation, but defeat is 
not unfrequently less disgraceful than 
conquest. The meanest advocate of 
truth, when sinking under the power 
of a mightier foe, will fall. with the 
triumphant exultation,— 


“Tis true I perish, but I perish great.” 


But of all the doleful tones which 
have recently interrupted social plea- 
sure, and roused patriotic feeling, 
the national knell of departed glory 
and ruined credit, has been longest 
and loudest continued. As a matter 
of universal concern, few villages and 
even hamlets have not furnished an 
echo to the sound. Its dreary mono- 
tony is at length familiarized to the 
public ear, and, like other reports of 
a similar nature, the oftener it has been 
repeated, the less it has been regard- 
ed. There have existed, and there 
certainly are at present, grounds for 
complaint—‘‘ Rumor publicus non om- 
nind frustra est.”"—But with what be- 
nefit have these complaints been at- 
tended? That they have served to 
engender the whispers of disaffection, 
and the vociferations of disgust, can- 
not be denied; but that they have 
been effectual in producing any salu- 
tary consequences, few will have the 
hardihood to affirm. It is said of the 
inhabitants of Amycle, a city of Italy, 
that they were so frequently harassed 
with false rumours of hostile invasion, 
as to enact a law, prohibiting the cir- 
culation of any such reports ; and that 
their enemies availing themselves of 
this new regulation, made a sudden 
inroad on their territories, and roused 
them from their slumber of imaginary 
security, by imposing on them the 
yoke of servitude, An attempt to sup- 
press the voice of public opinion, im 
a free country, would not only be 
hazardous, but impracticable. The 
erection of a Bastile on English ground, 
or the establishment of an Inquisition 
in the British metropolis, might be 
adopted with equal appearance and 
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justice, and prosecuted with equal pro- 

ability of success. But could we 
lay some restriction on the tongues of 
those who mistake assertion for evi- 
dence ; and who substitute invective 
for argument, the time which has hi- 
therto been employed in censuring the 
conduct of others, might be devoted 
to purposes more advantageous, and 
more becoming. To attempt a cor- 
rect calculation of the mischiefs which 
have accrued to men, in consequence 
of the spread of representations, whose 
authenticity has been unestablished, 
would be wholly irrelevant. How 
many battles have been lost by the 
dread of defeat ;—how many pleasures 
have been sullied by the fear of mis- 
fortune ;—and how many beauties 
have been blasted by the suggestions 
of timidity !—But the fatal effects of 
giving publicity to apprehensions 
which arise exclusively from the dis- 
tracted state of private feeling, needs 
no other confirmation than that of the 
Divine Being himself, whose signal 
vengeance on those who were the 
means of diffusing dismay and dis- 
content throughout a whole nation, 
would be sufficient, unaccompanied 
by any additional evidence, to prove 
the impropriety of the practice under 
consideration. Numbers, xiv. &c. To 
fear Him, who, in comparison with 
every other object, is alone “‘ worthy 
to be feared,” constitutes at once the 
characteristic of piety, and the secu- 
rity of virtue. By transferring every 
feeling of devotional confidence, and 
sincere attachment, to the great Author 
of All, we secure to ourselves, in 
danger—the primest defence ; in trial 
—the sweetest consolation; through 
life—the most constant friend; and in 
death—the most indubitable assur- 
ances of permanent happiness, 


—< 


On Penal Laws. 
Mr, Epitor, 
Sin,—The great number of Capital 
Punishments which have taken place 
in this country, and especially of late, 
augurs either a great increase of enor- 
mous crimes and desperate depravity, 
or that the penalties of our Penal Code 
are not proportioned to the offences 
which men are daily liable to commit. 
To which of these causes this increasing 
oe dreadful calamity may be attri- 
, is, to my present purpose, im- 
No. 24.—Vos. 1. 





material: my only object being to ex- 
cite the attention of those, who are 
not only able to trace the evil to its 
source, butalso to apply such remedy as 
the nature of the case may require. To 
this end it was my intention to have 
troubled you with a few observations 
of my own, but perusing, the other 
day, that celebrated little work of Dr. 
Goldsmith’s, entitled, ‘“‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” I there found some re- 
marks so appropriate to the present 
subject, and so superior to any I could 
offer, that I resolved to request the 
favour of an increased circulation 
thereof, through the medium of your 
valuable miscellany. 

Few of your readers will be unac- 
quainted with the various vicissitudes 
of fortune, which at last left the worthy 
vicar no other home than that of a 
gaol. During his short confinement 
in this abode of wickedness and mi- 
sery, he effected much good; for by 
religious admonitions fri 
counsel, (which were at first ridi 
and rejected) he brought some to a 
state of penitence, and all to a respect- 
ful attention. Upon contemplating 
the effects of his ministry and advice, 
he could not refrain from 
himself as a legislator, who had brought 
men from their native ferocity inte 
friendship and obedience. 

“ And (he proceeds) it were highly 
to be wished, that legislative 
would thus direct the law ra to 
reformation than severity. That it 
would seem convinced that the work 
of eradicating crimes, is not by mak- 
ing punishments familiar, but formi- 
dable. Then, instead of our present 
prisons, which find or make men 
guilty, which inclose wretches for the 
commission of one crime, and return 
them, if returned alive, fitted for the 

rpetration of thousands; it were to 
be wished we had, as in other parts of 
Europe, places of penitence and soli- 
tude, where the accused might be at- 
tended by such as could give them re- 
pentance if guilty, or new motives of 
virtue if innocent. And this, but not 
the increasing punishment, is the way 
to mend a state; nor can I avoid even 
questioning the validity of that right 
which social combinations have as- 
sumed, of capitally punishing offences 
of a slight nature. 

“In cases of murder, their right is 
obvious, as it is the duty of us all, 
—_——- self-defence, to cut of 
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that man who has shewn a disregard 
for the life of another. Against such 
all nature rises in arms; but it is not 
so against him who steals my property. 
Natural law gives me no right to take 
away his life, as by that, the horse he 
steals, is as much his property as 
mine. If, then, I have any right, it 
must be from a compact made between 
us, that he who deprives the other of 
his horse shalldie. But this is a false 
compact; because no man has a right 
to barter his life, no more than take 
it away, as it is not his own. And be- 
sides, the compact is inadequate, and 
would be set aside even in a court of 
modern equity, as there is a great 
penalty for trifling convenience, since 
it is far better that two men should live, 
than one man should ride. But a 
compact that is false between two 
men, is equally so between a hundred, 
and a hundred thousand; for as ten 
millions of circles can never make a 
square, so the united voice of myriads 
cannot lend the smallest foundation 
to falsehood. It is thus that reason 
speaks, and untutored nature says the 
same thing— 

“ Savages, that are directed by na- 
tural law alone, are very tender of the 
lives of each other; they seldom shed 
blood, but to retaliate former cruelty. 

“Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as 
they were in war, had but few execu- 
tions in times of peace; and in all 
commencing governments that have 
the print of nature still strong upon 
them, scarce any crime is held capital. 

“It is among the citizens of a re- 
fined community, that Penal Laws, 
which are in the hands of the rich, are 
laid upon the poor. Government, 
while it grows older, seems to acquire 
the moroseness of age; and as if our 
property were become dearer in pro- 
portion as it increased, as if the more 
enormous our wealth, the more exten- 
sive our fears, all our possessions are 
paled up with new edicts every day, 
and hung round with gibbets to scare 
every invader. 

“I cannot tell, whether it is from 
the number of our Penal Laws, or the 
licentiousness of our people, that this 
country should show more convicts in 
a year, than half the dominions of 
Europe united. Perhaps it is owing 
to both; for they mutually produce 
each other. When by indiscriminate 
Penal Laws, a nation beholds the 
same punishment affixed te dissimilar 





degrees of guilt, from perceiving no 
distinction in the penalty, the people 
are led to lose all sense of distinction 
in the crime, and this distinction is 
the bulwark of all morality: thus the 
multitude of laws produce new vices, 
and new vices call for fresh restraints. 

“It were to be wished then, that 
power, instead of contriving new 
laws to punish vice, instead of draw- 
ing hard the cords of society till a 
convulsion come to burst them, instead 
of cutting away wretches as useless 
before we have tried their utility, in- 
stead of converting correction into 
vengeance, it were to be wished that 
we tried the restrictive arts of Govern- 
ment, and made Law the protector, 
but not the tyrant of the people. We 
should then find, that creatures whose 
souls are held as dross, only wanted 
the hand of a refiner: we should then 
find, that wretches, now stuck up for 
long tortures, lest luxury should feel 
a momentary pang, might, if properly 
treated, serve to sinew the state in 
times of danger; that as their faces 
are like ours, their hearts are so too; 
that few minds are so base, as that 
perseverance cannot amend; that a 
man may see his last crime without 
dying for it; and that very little blood 
will serve to cement our security.” 

If these invaluable considerations 
were duly attended to, I feel confident 
some plan might be devised which 
would lessen the frequency of crime, 
and which would tend to ameliorate 
the present severity of our Penal 
Code. That they may meet the eyes 
of some who having the will, possess 
also the power of giving them effect, 
is the sincere wish of, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, E. W. 


Liverpool, i1th Dec. 1820. 
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Barbarous Customs, formerly practised 
Ti 


among the Islanders of Tongataboo 


in the South Seas. 


Tue following facts are taken from the 
first Missionary Voyage to the Pacific 
ocean in 1797. To several of our 
readers, no doubt they are already 
known; yet a far greater number, we 
are induced to believe, are ignorant of 
the moral degradation which human 
nature exhibits in a state of savage 
darkness. But it will be pleasing to 
all to learn, that, through the mission- 
ary exertions which have been made, 
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the light of civilization and of the gos- 
pel having dawned upon them, they 
have assumed a new character, sub- 
stituting in no small degree, humanity 
and reason in the room of savage fero- 
city and brutal superstition. 

“ Moomioe, (an aged chief,) was now 
incapable of turning himself, and ap- 
peared to be hastening fast to dissolu- 
tion; nevertheless he desired us to 
send him a cuckoo clock, and a few of 
our number to sing psalms for him. 

‘We were greatly shocked with the 
behaviour of T’o0gahowe, who two days 
ago had caused a young man, his 
younger brother, to be strangled, that 
his father might recover. The victim 
he had buried within a few yards of 
the house where we were, and he now 
came to mourn over him, which he did 
by sitting upon the grave with his 
elbows upon his knees ; and, covering 
his face with his hands, remained a 
long time in silence, and then depart- 
ed very thoughtful. 

“The unhappy youth, who thus fell 
a sacrifice to the barbarous superstition 
of the islanders, had lived at some dis- 
tance from Noogollifva where his father 
lay sick, and by order of whom he was 
sent under a pretence of having his 
little fingers cut off, (a custom here ex- 
ceedingly common) with a view to 
appease the anger of Odooa, that the 
sick might recover, but, in fact, that he 
might be strangled. 

“ Upon the arrival of Colelallo, for that 
was his name, he was saluted in a cor- 
dial manner by his elder brother 
Toogahowe, and soon after went to see 
his father, whose attendants seized 
him with a view to strangle him in- 
stantly ; when he, guessing their inten- 
tion, said, if they would use gentler 
means he would submit to his father’s 
will; but they continuing their vio- 
lence, he by great exertions beat them 
off. Three feejee men were then called, 
and these being joined by a sister of 
the unfortunate Colelalio, they accom- 
plished his death.” 

But these inhumanities were found 
insufficient to prolong the life of the 
dying chief, orto avert that destiny to 
which both civilized and savage must 
inevitably submit. His death took 
place a few days afterward, which was 
attended with the following barbarous 
ceremonies, connected with his funeral 
solemnities. 

“* April 29th 1797.—Foonogge paid 
us a visit this morning, and after him 





came our friend Mytyle, who informed 
us that Moomooe had departed this 
life about four o’clock this morning. 
The people who passed from Noo- 
gollifva, with their faccs bruised, and 
blood running down their cheeks, 
were numerous : instead of cloth they 
wore matting round them, and a twig 
of the chesnut-tree about their necks: 
this, it seems, is their mourning dress. 
About one o’clock Toogahowe arrived ; 
and soon after Ambler, accompanied 
by brother Bowel, went to see him. 
He was sitting in a small neat house, 
giving orders to several chiefs who sat 
around him, concerning the gore | 
the vast supplies of hogs, &c. that will 
be consumed at the funeral. About 
three o’clock the body of the deceased 
king was carried past our house, at a 
small distance from the beach ; it was 
laid on a kind of bier made of the 
boughs of trees, and supported by 
about twenty men: several relatives 
of the deceased preceded the corpse in 
their mourning dresses, as above ; 
some of them had cut their heads with 
shark’s teeth, and the blood was run- 
ning in streams down their faces. Be- 
hind the corpse was a multitude of 
people of both sexes. 

** A female chief called Fefene Dua- 
tonga, who is very corpulent, was 
carried on a kind of frame made of 
two long bamboos, between which slie 
sat on a piece of matting, and was 
borne by four men. Near her Fut- 
tafaihe walked; and next them two 
women, who were devoted to be 
strangled at the funeral: one was 
weeping, but the other appeared little 
concerned ; they both were wives of 
the deceased. Some of us followed 
them to the fiatooka, near which they 
deposited the body for the present, in 
a house carried thither for the purpose, 
and which was bung round with black 
cloth. This fiatooka is situated on a 
spot of ground about four acres. A 
mount rises with a gentle slope about 
seven feet, and is about one hundred 
and twenty yards in circumference at 
the base : upon'the top stands a house. 
neatly made, which is about thirty feet 
long, and half that in width, The roof 
is thatched, and’ the sides and ends 
left open. In the middle of this house 
is the grave, the sides, ends, and bot- 
tom of which, are of coral stone, with a 
cover of the same: the floor of the 
house is of small stones: The etoa and 
other trees grow round tle fiatooka. 
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“ To the left of the tomb, and with- 
out the enclosure, sat about four hun- 
dred people: the major part of them 
were men, for whom yava was brew- 
ing. Opposite to these were placed 
five large roasted hogs, twenty baskets 
of roasted yams, and about one hun- 
dred pieces of mai (or mahie,) the 
sour paste. A few paces from the 
provisions sat seven or eight men, who 
who were tabooed, and exempt from 
cutting themselves. One of these gave 
orders concerning the disposal of the 
hogs, yams, and yava; all that drank 
of the latter were mentioned by name, 
by a person appointed to that office by 
Fefene Duatonga, who now seemed to 
have the management of the funeral. 
They did not forget us; but in dealing 
out the liquor. sent us each a part, 
which we gave to the natives that sat 
by us. Persons of both sexes seated 
themselves in different parts of the 
ground, beating their faces dreadfully ; 
and after having emptied two bowls of 
yava, dispersed. 

“« May 2d.—The crowd in our neigh- 
bourhood is prodigious, and alarming 
to us; and we are informed they are 
likely to make a stay of two or three 
months, in which time He alone who 
reigns. on high knows what excesses 
they may run into towards us. 

** As the funeral was to take 
to-day, brother Bowel went with Am- 
bler to Bunghye to see the ceremony, 
and found about four thousand per- 
sons sitting round the place were the 
fiatooka stands. A few minutes after 
our arrival we heard a great shouting 
and blowing of conch-shells at a small 
distance ; soon after about an hundred 
men appeared, armed with clubs and 
spears, and rushing into the area, 

to cut and mangle themselves in 
a most dreadful manner: many struck 
their heads violently with their clubs ; 
and the blows, which might be heard 
thirty or forty yards off, they repeated 
till the blood ran down in streams. 
Others who had spears, thrust them 
through their thighs, arms, and cheeks, 
all the while calling on the deceased 
in a most affecting manner. 

“ A native of Feejee, who had been a 
servant of the deceased, appeared 
quite frantic; he entered the area 
with fire in his hand, and having pre- 
viously oiled his hair, set it on fire, 
and -ran about with it all on flame, 
When they had satisfied themselves 
with this manner of torment, they sat 





down, beat their faces with their fists, 
and then retired. A second party 
went through the same cruelties ; and 
after them a third entered, shouting 
and blowing the shells: four of the 
foremost held stones which they used 
to knock out their teeth; those who 
blew the shells cut their heads with 
them in a shocking manner. A man 
that had a spear run it through his 
arm just above the elbow, and with. it 
sticking fast ran about the area ‘for 
some time. Another, who seemed to 
be a principal chief, acted as if quite 
bereft of his senses; he ran to every 
corner of the area, and at each station 
beat his head with a club till the blood 
flowed down his shoulders. After this 
brother Bowell, shocked, and unable 
to bear the scene any longer, returned 
home. Futtafaihe also came to our 
dwelling and stayed about two hours. 

“« At two o’clock in the afternoon 
four of us went to the fiatooka, where 
the natives of both sexes were stil! at 
the dreadful work of cutting and man- 
gling themselves. We had not been 
long there before we heard at a dis- 
tance, low but expressive sounds of 
the deepest sorrow and lamentation : 
this was a party of about one hundred 
and forty women marching in single 
file, bearing each a basket of sand; 
eighty men followed in the same man- 
ner, with each two baskets of coral 
sand, and sung, as they marched, 
words importing, “‘ This is a blessing 
to the dead ;” and were answered in 
responses by the women. ‘Another 
company of women brought a large 

uantity of eloth, and answered in 

eir turn to the above responses. 
Thus these three bands walked to- 
wards the tomb, filling or covering that 
part of the mount between the house 
and the place where the corpse lay, 
and the grave, with fine mats and 
cloth; after which, seven men blew 
conch-shells, while others sung in a 
doleful strain, expressive of the most 
heart-felt grief. The corpse was now 
conveyed to the grave upon a large 
bale of black cloth, with which, and 
fine mats, they covered it. The 
bearers, as they went, walked stoop- 
ing low, and carrying the bale in their 
hands. 

“‘ Whilst these services were perform- 
ing, a company of men and women 
came into the area, and cut themselves 
dreadfully. After them another file of 
females, nineteen in number, brought 
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each a bag of,their most valuable arti- 
cles ; and twenty-one more had each 
a fine mat in their hands, all of which 
they deposited in the tomb, being, as 
they call it, a present for the dead; 
and immediately after came a present 
from Toogahowe, consisting of thirty- 
five bales of cloth, each bale carried 
by four men on a frame. After the 
presents, another party of mourners 
entered the area, sixteen of whom had 
recently cut their little fingers off: 
these were followed by another party 
with clubs and spears, who beat them- 
selves as before described, and dis- 
figured their faces with cocoa-nut 
husks fixed on the knuckles of both 
hands. We noticed that those who 
had held offices, or were related to the 
deceased, were the most cruel to them- 
selves; some of whom thrust two, 
three, and even four spears into their 
arms, and so danced round the area, 
and some broke the ends of the spears 
in their flesh. *The grave was covered 
with a hewn stone about eight feet 
long, four broad, and one thick: this 
stone they had suspended with two 
large ropes, which went round two 
strong piles drove into the ground at 
the end of the house, and thence led to 
the area, where about twohundred men 
held by them ; and whilst they lower- 
ed it slowly, women and children wept 
aloud, or sung words importing, ““ My 
father, my father! the best of chiefs,” 
&e. More cloth was then brought to 
be put into the tomb; and another 
party entered, and abused themselves 
as before. After these paroxysms of 
grief they sat. awhile in silence; and 
when they had pulled the rope clear 
off the stone which covered the grave, 
those on the mount gave a great 
shout, which was answered by a gene- 
ral tearing of the leaves from the necks 
of all present; after which they dis- 
persed.” 
— 
OBSERVATIONS HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL, 
[Continued from col. 60.] 





COMMERCE. 
Tue commerce of Liverpool is too 
vast and complicated to admit of par- 
ticular detail in this general sketch ; 
nor can we presume to trace its pro- 
gressive movements from the com- 
mencement that we have noticed, to its 
present state of unrivalled prosperity. 





many industrious adventurers to quit 
their native country, and take up their 
residence in this rising tewn. This gave 
an extension to the general commer- 
cial plans that had been conce 
and laid the foundation of sey 
mercantile houses of great respectabi- 
lity, while the intercourse held with 
strangers contributed much to form 
the local character and manners of the 
inhabitants. 

Speculative men, prepared for every 
enterprise, were not inattentive to the 
trade by which Bristol had been en- 
riched; and although they were not in 
a capacity to become its rival, they 
knew how to share in the advantages 
of commerce, by following an example 
which it was honourable to imitate. 
Availing themselves of the facilities 
which their port afforded, they freight- 
ed their vessels with such articles as 
were constantly in demand in the West 
Indies, and success crowning their ex- 
ertions, urged them to undertake new 
adventures, and inspired them with 
perseverance. 

The vicinity of Liverpool to the 
flourishing town of Manchester, secu- 
red to its harbour those advantages 
which from its geographical situation 
it had a right to claim; and the im- 
provements which were constantly 
making in the manufactures of Man- 
chester, enabled them to extend their 
commercial connections, and to hold.a 
respectable rank in the foreign markets 
to which their merchandise was con- 
signed. Prior to this period, the Liver- 
pool merchants had procured from 
Scotland a variety of articles, which the 
manufacturers of Manchester thought 
they could render equal in quality and 
at a reduced price. A trial was made, 
and the experiment succeeded; nor 
was it long before the checks, stripes, 
osnaburghs,and handkerehiefs of Man- 
chester, obtained such a decided pre- 
ference as to gain for the merchants of 
Liverpool a manage of coarse goods 
in the markets of the West Indies. 


Hence in the short space of fourteen 
years, from 1709 to 1723, the number 
of ships belonging to this port had in- 
In 1720 its 


creased from 84 to 131. 
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population amounted to about 10,440. 
—aAnother circumstance which tended 
to promote its prosperity, was an act 
which passed in the latter year for 
making the rivers Mersey and Irwell 
navigable as far as Manchester, and 
for opening a communication with 
Northwich and Winsford bridge b 
means of the Weaver. But these ad- 
vantages were inconsiderable when 
eompared with the benefits resulting 
from a contraband trade that was 
opened with Spanish America. 

The goods exported from Old Spain 
on their arrival at Vera Cruz, Porto 
Bello, Mexico, Lima, and Quito, by 
means of a privileged company, were 
charged three hundred per cent. = 
the inhabitants more than they had 
been accustomed to pay. The com- 
plaints of the oppressed were heard in 
our West India islands, and vast quan- 
tities of Manchester goods were smug- 
gled from Jamaica by Spanish mer- 
chants to such ports as they found ac- 
cessible. This branch of commerce 
was carried on to such an extent, that 
according to B. Edwards, in his history 
of the West Indies, British manufactur- 
ed goods, to the amount ofa million and 
a half annually, found a market in the 
Spanish territories. This trade con- 
tinued in full vigour from 1722 to 1740, 
when the vigilance of the Spanish 
cruisers rendered the advantages pre- 
carious ; and after suffering a gradual 
decline, this trade was totally abolished 
by the British legislature. 

Scarcely had this trade begun to de- 
cline, before Liverpool engaged, on the 
coast of Africa, in a traffic which is 
a dishonour to human nature, and put 
into her treasury the price of blood. 
London, Bristol, and other seaports, 
participated in the same nefarious 
commerce ; but this, instead of furnish- 
ing any palliative of the enormity, only 
serves to discover the extent and mag- 
nitade of an evil, which seemed to ap- 
peal to heaven for vengeance. In 
1764 Liverpool cleared out 74 ships 
for the African trade; and to sucha 
height had this traffic advanced, that 
upwards of one fourth ef all the ship- 
ping belonging to the port, sailed for 
the Coast, 


“« To buy the muscles and the bones of man.” 


It has been estimated that one 
twelfth part of all the shipping of Bri- 
tain is at present navigated by Liver- 
pool ; that it has one fourth of her foreign 





trade; one sixth part of her general 
commerce ; and one half of the trade 
of the city of London. In the slave 
trade, prior to its abolition, it is said to 
have had five eighths of the African 
trade of Britain, and three sevenths of 
all the African trade of Europe. 

The increase of population in Liver- 
pool kept pace with its increasing com- 
merce. We have already noticed, that 
in 1720, the inhabitants were esti- 
mated at 10,440. In 1773 they were 
augmented to 34,407: in 1790, to 
55,732: in 1810, to 77,653: in 1812, to 
94,376: and at present the total 
amount of population is estimated by 
some at 110,000, and by others at 
120,000 souls. 

As the inhabitants advanced in 
wealth and power, their habitations in- 
creased also both in number and re- 
spectability. From the year 1680 to 
1765, the area of the town was enlarg- 
ed 770,000 square yards; and from 
1765 to 1790, 2,816,000 additional 
square yards augmented its dimen- 
sions. Of.these square yards, some 
portions still remain unoccupied, but a 
considerable extent is covered with 
buildings. 

It is impossible to form any just 
conception of a large seaport, famous 
throughout the world for its ship- 
ping and commerce, without turning 
our attention to its Docks and Har- 
bours. The tides which wash the 
wharfs and quays of Liverpool that 
are erected near the shores, flow with 
a considerable degree of rapidity ; and 
sometimes, with particular winds, the 
force of the tempest is but too conspi- 
cuous on the surface of the agitated 
waves. On occasions like these, the 
harbour would afford to the numerous 
ships which frequent the port, a very 
doubtful security. A commercial navy 
thus crowded thickly together, must 
have been exposed to imminent ha- 
zards, and wrecks and damage must 
have been the inevitable consequence. 
In addition to this, as the ground near 
the shore is always dry when the tide 
retires, numerous vessels must every 
day have lain on the sands, if no other 
place of security had been provided 
for their reception. The Docks there- 
fore, which are open with every tide, 
for the entrance and departure of ves- 
sels, have been erected both from ne- 
cessity and expediency. 

So early as the reign of Elizabeth, a 
mole had been constructed for the lay- 
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ing up of vessels during the incle- 
mencies of winter, and a quay had 
also been found for the shipping and 


unshipping of their cargoes. The in- 
crease of trade, however, rendered this 
mole and this quay insufficient for 
all the purposes of commerce. An 
act was therefore procured in 1710, 
empowering the inhabitants to con- 
struct a wet dock, in which vessels 
might enter, and lie continually afloat. 
This was at a time when all the ship- 
ping belonging to the port amounted 
only to eighty-four sail, averaging less 
than 70 tons each, and navigated by 
no more than eleven men at a me- 
dium. 

The dock thus provided, and which 
from the period of its construction, is 
denominated the Old Dock, runs in 
an eastwardly direction, considerably 
into the town. It is surrounded with 
houses, shops, and merchant’s ware- 
houses ; and several of the most po- 
pulous and busy streets open imme- 
diately on its wharfs. The custom- 
house stands at its eastern extremity. 
This dock is 195 yards long; in its 
broadest part it is 92 yards, and in its 
narrowest 78. The whole area is 
17,070 square yards, and the extent of 
the quay with which it is encircled is 
652 yards. The gates are 33 feet wide, 
and 25 feet deep. A handsome cast- 
iron bridge is thrown over the en- 
trance, which opens as necessity re- 
quires. West India ships, Irish 
traders, and vessels from the Medi- 
terranean, generally frequent this 
dock. The site which it occupies, 
is that where the Pool originally 
stood; and it is worthy of remark, 
that in the act which was granted for 
its formation, the land is described as 
being “ in or near a certain Pool, on 
the — side of the said town of Liver- 
pool.” 

Without the gates is a dry Dock, in 
which sloops from various parts of the 
coast,importing corn, provisions,slates, 
and other articles of a similar descrip- 
tion, generally lie. These having dis- 
charged their respective cargoes, take 
back West India produce, and goods 
that had been imported from the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean. The quays 
which surround this Dock, occupy an 
extent of about 360 yards. 

_The Docks of Liverpool are of three 
kinds ; the wet, the dry, and the grav- 
ang Docks. The wet Doeks are those 
in which ships are continually afloat, 
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the water being retained by the gates 
during the recess of the tides. The 
dry Docks are those into which the 
water flows, and from which it retires 
without any obstruction. The graving 
Docks are those into which the tide is 
permitted to enter, or from which it 
is excluded, as conveniency requires: 
in these docks the ships enter for the 
purpose of caulking, or to undergo 
repairs. These are connected with 
the other docks, and there is an en- 
trance into three from the dry Dock, 
which we noticed in the preceding pa- 
ragraph. 

The second wet dock that was con- 
structed in Liverpool, is denominated 
Salthouse Dock, from its being conti- 
guous to a salt work formerly esta- 
blished there, but which has since 
been removed up the river to Garston. 
The form of this dock is not quite re- 
gular. Its area includes 22,420 square 
yards, and its quay nearly 640. Its 
gates are 34 feet wide, and 35 feet 
deep. The upper end is chiefly oceu- 
pied by ships that are laid up, and 
the lower by corn and timber vessels. 

George’s Dock extends from the 
corner of St. Nicholas’s church-yard, 
to Moor-street. It was completed at 
an expense of £21,000. The act for 
its construction was obtained in the 
1lth of George II. Its dimensions 
are 246 yards in length, and 100 in 
breadth, enclosing an area of 26,068 
square yards. The gates are 38 feet 
wide, and 26 deep. Ships from the 
West Indies generally frequent this 
dock, the quay of which is about 700 
square yards. The Old Dock, Salt- 
house Dock, and George’s Dock, have a 
communication with each other, so 
that vessels can remove from one to 
the other, or to the graving docks, 
without being exposed to the incon- 
venience of going into the river. 

A small dock belonging to the Duke 
of Bridgewater, and thence denomi- 
nated The Duke’s Dock, lies between 
Salthouse Dock, and the King’s Dock. 
This is chiefly appropriated to the ac- 
commodation of his flats and barges, 
but many other vessels arriving from 
the neighbouring coasts, occasionall 
enter, and find security. This also is 
a wet dock. An extensive warehouse 
stands on the margin, in which are de- 
posited the various kinds of merchan- 
dise, with which these vessels are 
freighted. 

The King’s Dock liés at the south 
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of the Duke of Bridgewater’s. This 
capacious receptacle is 270 yards in 
length, and 95 in breadth, forming an 
area of 25,650 square yards. The 
gates of this dock are 42 feet wide, 
and 26 feet deep. An elegant cast- 
iron bridge, which turns on a pivot, is 
thrown across its entrance. Contigu- 
ous to this dock is a vast range of 
buildings called the King’s Tobacco 
warehouse. Into this dock all vessels 
laden with this commodity are obliged 
to enter, it being the only place in 
which they are permitted to discharge 
their cargoes. Ships from the Baltic, 
from America, and from the East In- 
dies, likewise enter here, but those of 
the latter description can only unload 
on the western side. 

The Dry Dock, or basin, which lies 
between King’s Dock and Queen’s 
Dock, communicates with both.— 
‘Queen’s Dock is 470 yards long, and 
227 broad, forming an area of about 
54,025 square yards, thus constituting 
the largest dock in the harbour. The 
dimensions of its gates correspond 
with those of King’s Dock. It is fre- 
quented by ships from various parts, 
and its extensive wharfs and quays 
furnish every facility that commercial 
transactions can require. On its east- 
ern side near the centre, an extensive 
shed of cast-iron is supported by pil- 
lars of the same materials. This af- 
fords shelter to such merchandise as 
is taken on shore when the weaiher 
is inclement, and that cannot instantly 
be removed. Its quay is remarkably 
spacious ; and two graving docks with 
which it can command a communica- 
tion, adds to its general commodious- 
ness. 

The Prince’s Dock, though nearly 
finished, has not yet been opened for 
the reception of ships. This it is ex- 
emp will take place during the ensu- 

ng summer, 1821. It is the north- 


ernmost of all the docks, and is very 
eapacious, extending in length 500 
yards, and in breadth 106, covering an 


area of 53,000 square yards. This 
Dock has gates at each end, with locks 
so constructed, that vessels may have 
ingress and egress at half tide. Those 
on the south open into the basin of 
George’s Dock, and those on the north 
into a basin of its own. Its strength 
‘seems to be adapted to its peculiar si- 
tuation. The whole length on the east- 
ern side is enclosed with a lofty brick 
‘wall, and on the west, strongly se- 





cured from the tides, a spacious parade 
will be formed, from which an exten- 
sive survey may be taken of the har- 
bour, and also of the shipping either 
lying at anchor, or entering and de- 
parting from the port. 

The extensive range of wharfs and 
quays connected with these Docks, 
when taken in the aggregate, scarcely 
admits a rival in any sea-port in Eng- 
land. Extended in one continued 
line, they might have presented a 
more imposing aspect to the eye of 
the spectator, but in this case, what 
theywould have gained in magnificence, 
they would have lost in accommoda- 
tion and utility. In constructing the 
draw-bridges which cross the entrance 
to George's and Salthouse Docks, the 
Dutch plan has been adopted. The 
contrivance is admirable ; as they can 
be lifted from, and restored to their 
proper positions with the greatest 
facility. The gates also are furnished 
with sluices and apertures, by means 
of which the water within, may be re- 
gulated according to the state of the 
tides without, and men are appointed 
to open and close them as circum- 
stances may require. 

To remove the mud which would 
otherwise accumulate, to the great an- 
noyance of the shipping, a curious 
contrivance has lately been called into 
operation, through which, by means of 
a steam engine of ten-horse power, 
about fifty tons of mud can be raised 
per hour. This, while the machine is 
afloat, is taken up from the bottom, 
on the principle of dredging, and im- 
mediately thrown by the same machine 
into mud barges built for the purpose, 
and carried to a place beyond the 
reach of the tides. 

To prevent disorder and confusion, 
Dock-masters, and a Harbour-master, 
are appointed; to whose management 
the regulation of the shipping and the 
docks is consigned. These have their 
respective departments, and to these, 
such as want situations for their ves- 
sels, either to discharge or receive 
cargoes, must apply. 

To prevent the dreadful calamities 
which must ensue, should a fire take 
place in any ship, every precaution is 
adopted. No ship, while lying in any 
of the docks, is suffered to have fire 
on board, not even a lighted candle, 
unless secured in a lantern; nor is the 
smoking of tobacco allowed, under a 
penalty of forty shillings for each 
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offence. The same fine is levied on 
every vessel that has gunpowder on 
board ; and combustible matter left by 
night either on the quay or on deck, is 
visited with a penalty of ten pounds. 
Scarcely a week elapses in which some 
fines are not levied either on the care- 
less or the obstinate. Under certain 
regulations, steam vessels have recent- 
ly been permitted to enter the Docks. 

The revenues arising from the Docks 
are considerable; and as the com- 
merce of Liverpool becomes more and 
more extended, those revenues must 
regularly increase. In 1724 the Dock 
duties amounted only to £810. 11s. 6d.: 
in 1752, to £1776. 8s. 2d.: in 1800, to 
£23,379. 13s.6d. in 1810, to£65,782. 1s.: 
and in 1819, to £117,962. 14s.6d. The 
Docks are vested in the corporation as 
trustees; and the accounts are ex- 
amined and settled annually by seven 
commissioners, not belonging to the 
body corporate, who are appointed for 
this purpose. 

But large and numerous as these 
Docks are, they seem to be inadequate 
to the multitudes of ships that frequent 
the port. Hence Brunswick Dock, 
lying at the south of Queen’s Dock, 
has been begun; but some consider- 
able time must elapse before this can 
be completed. This will be 430 yards 
in length, and 120 in breadth. It has 
also been in contemplation to make an 
addition to George’s Dock of 241 
yards in length, and 214 in breadth. 
Should these works be completed, it 
has been proposed to fill up the old 
Dock entirely, and to establish on the 
site, a custom house, excise office, 
dock and police office ; to devote a part 
to commercial purposes ; and to appro- 
priate another portion to a market- 
place. But the accomplishment of 
these plans must be the work of future 
years. - 

[ To be continued. } 


— 


EXTRAORDINARY PRESERVATION. 


Sin,—Reading, a few days ago, the 
journal of that ingenious and enter- 
prising traveller, Mr. Wm. Bartram, 
I was forcibly struck with the follow- 
ing account of his singular preserva- 
tion from the jaws of a rapacious 
Wolf; which, I think, strikingly-illus- 
trates the watchful care and superin- 
tending providence that. our Father 
‘* who is in heaven” exercises towards 
No, 24.—Vot, IIL. 





all his creatures. Should you deem it 
worthy a place in your interesting 
publication, its insertion will oblige, 
Yours, respectfully, 

A Constant READER. 
“In the evening, I made a safe har- 
bour, in a little lagoon, on the sea 
shore. I drew up my light vessel on 
the sloping coast, that she might be 
safe from the beating waves in case of 
a sudden storm of wind in the night. 
Having collected a sufficiency of dry 
wood to keep up a light during the 
night, and to roast some trout which 
afforded me a wholesome supper, I 
hung the remainder of my broiled fish 
on the snags of some shrubs over my 
head. Lat last, after reconnoitering 
my habitation, returned, spread abroad 
my skins and blanket upon the clean 
sands by my fire-side, and betook my- 
self to repose. 

“‘ All now being silent and peace- 
able, I suddenly fell asleep. At mid- 
night I awoke ; when, raising my head 
erect, I found myself alone in the wil- 
derness of Florida, on the shores of 
Lake George: alone indeed, but 
under tie care of the Almighty, and 
protected by the invisible hand of my 
guardian angel. When quite awake, 
I started at the heavy tread of some 
animal ; the limbs of trees upon 
the ground cracked under his feet ; the 
close shrubby thickets and bent 
— him as he off. I re- 

indled my sleepy fire. The bright 
flame ascended, and illuminated the 
ground and groves around me; when 
looking up, I found my fish carried off, 
though I had thought them safe on the 
shrubs, just over my head; but their 
scent, carried to a great distance by 
the damp nceturnal breezes, I suppose 
were too powerful attractions to resist. 

“‘ Perhaps, it may not be time lost, 
to rest awhile here, and refiect on the 
unexpected and unaccountable inci- 
dent; which however pointed out)-to 
me an extraordinary deliverance or 
protection of my life, from the rapa- 
cious wolf that stole my fish from over 
my head. 

“ How. much easier and more 
eligible might it have been for him to 
have leaped upon my breast in the 
dead of sleep, and torn my throat, 
which would have instantly deprived 
me of life, and then glutted his stomach 
for the present with my warm blood, 
and dragged off my body, which would 

L 
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have made a feast afterwards for him 
and his howling associates! I say, 
would not this have been a wiser step, 
than to have made protracted and 
circular approaches, and then, after 
espying the fish over my head, with the 


greatest caution and silence rear up, 
and take them off the snags one by 
one, then make off with them, and that 
so cunningly as not to awaken me antil 
he had fairly accomplished his pur- 
pose?” 





ST. MICHAEL’S STEEPLE, 
































Tue representation which accompa- 
nies this brief description, is connected 
with a Church of correspondent ele- 
gance, erected in Kent-street, Liver- 
pool. The work was undertaken about 
two years since; and, through perse- 
vering industry, the exterior of this 
magnificent structure received its com- 
pletion in the autumn of 1820. 

The entire height of the steeple 
from the pavement to its summit is 
223 feet. It consists of an ample, but 
plain basement, which supports a 
solid Ionic order with its entablature. 
This is surmounted by a beautiful Co- 
rinthin order with its entablature. 
Over this rises a beautiful octagonal 
spire, which is terminated with a gilt 
ball and cross, resembling those of 
St. Paul's in London. The point thus 
decorated, when glittering in the sun, 
exhibits a pleasing spectacle. Being 
conspicuous at a considerable dis- 
tance, it greatly augments the orna- 
mental appearance of the town, and 
invites the observer to a nearer in- 
spection, without fearing to suffer any 
disadvantage from the most minute 
examination, ° . 

The houses indeed, which are ex- 
tended before its front, approximate 
so nearly,.as, in a partial manner, to 
obstruct the view. Several of these, 
we hear, are to be taken down. Should 
this be accomplished, a survey of the 
whole may be taken at a convenient 
distance, which will exhibit its mag- 
nificence, without diminishing the 
effect. 

Although it is placed at no great 
distance from St. Thomas’s Steeple, 
which exhibits one of the most beau- 
tiful spires in this country, being 240 
feet, which is 17 feet more than St. 
Michael’s, yet the latter, from its 
elevated situation, preserves an appa- 
rent superiority. And independently 
of all comparison, it is a fabric which 
for lightness, elegance, and harmoni- 


. ous proportion of parts, has not been 
¥ surpassed, if equalled, by any erec- 
tion in England, during many years. 
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SOLUTIONS OF MATHEMATICAL QUERIES. 


Solutions to the three Questions of G. D. (R. N) Portchester, inserted in 
No. 21, Col. 959. By H. Perkins of Liverpool. 
Question 1st.—Let a, b, c, d, ande, represent respectively the number of days, 
in which each man would perform the work alone: Mf Sw | ond = the 
a e 


7. 


Hs 
work done by each man in one day, and — 2.4 3 ian and ! —, the work 
20° 22’ 24’ 26 28 


done by each company per day, from which, together with the Question, we 
derive the following equations. 


th tm he CE Se 
attteta=2m- coo 
SMe 2 
btetagtTH_= 50 
Yet 4+ else 
ed e s* » 
1 } i 1 l 

za t+— +o te =eg = 4620° 
1 1 1 1 1 

mt +7 +—-=—= 4290 


Let these equations be all added together, and we have 
4 4 4 4 25381 





Sa ae oikaes 120120 
25381 
or by Division — as 
at +2 +7 +2 = 750480 


Let the five casiashs Adie tle - now samaaile subtracted from this last; 
when we shall have 











1 _ (25381-24024 _) 1357, , | __ 480480 ™ 102 
e 480480 ~/ 4a0480°°°° ~ Ia67_ °F 354 €m 7 , 
| (agate 3541 480480 1 2445 py 
grt 430480 —/) dgoa00 °° “= Soar 9 ) on < 
ap (Seton =)2 a sp 190480 9 sug ox B 
b 480480 4804 5361 1787 
ds (oe is e001 - ote = 180480 9 2 4311 for C. 
; 480480 480480 6901 
ia ae a 8221. — 480480 6, 5g a 
d 430480 480480 6221 S21 
-, 1117. 4311... 3662 102 ' 
= 69 ——, 58 and 354 ___—._ respectivel 
So that 135 i’ © iver’ ™ eoor’ saa’ 13577 "SPectvely, 


are the we ” days, in which A, B, C, D, and E, would perform the 
work alone. 
Again, let the time ~~ to complete on work, when they all work to- 


: 1 the work done in 
gether be xz, but — this +3 += 30 





one day by the whole thre 
7 the work dope in\, 25281 .. 1 
Gar one day, viz. / 490480 © ” 
or the whole work; whence by multiplying extreams and means, z will 
Days. 
be found = 18 23622 ; Which is the time Papers! to complete the work when 


the men all work together 


as 1 
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Solutions to the foregoing, have 
also been received from W. Turner, 
Bracken Hill, near Sheffield; S. T. of 
Saltash; and W. West, of Matomley, 
Sheffield; the latter of whom has also 
sent a Solution to the second Ques- 
tion. — 

Question 2d.—Let the numbers be 
represented by z, y, z, then per ques- 
tion we have 

az + yz = 48300 — a 
yx + zz = 31500 — b 
ay + zy = 38400 — 

From the first of these equations 
subtract the second. Let the result 
be added to, and subtracted from 
the third, then by division we have 


yz =(45>- =)m 
and xy = (=et'= ya 
or za and x=. 
¥ y 


Substitute these values of a and z, 
in any of the original oo: sup- 
pose the first, then wi 


¢ x *) +n = 


which equation when properly reduced, 


gives 

f= — y= (= 
whence es "meat the numeral va- 
lues of a, m, and n, y = 120, 
z = 230, and x — 90. So that 90, 
120, and 230, will answer the condi- 
tions of the Question. 

Question 3d.—Let the greater num- 
ber be represented by x, and the less 


mn \} 
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by y. Then, by the Question we have 
2 — y= 1881 =a 
andy? + — zy = 34 = 5 


Clear the last equation of fractions, 
transpose y’ and divide by y; then we 


shall have a = es y, whence 
y 


9}? 
2 = —— —186+9y’. 
y 


Substitute this value of 2’ in the first 
equation ;_ then will 
90 18b+8y=a, 


pa SO Fee ; 
but by transposition 


8 y— 186 y—-ayv=——9P 
or us b+a)y¥Yv=——90B’, 
for y’ put z, for (18 +e) put 8m, and 


z "m= le a nenhniies 


p. & 4, ™ 
h = GC ——p —. & 
whence z z 3 ) + 3 
by restoring the numeral values of m 
and b, z= 144=— y’ ory = 12. 


Butz —3>_ sy 
y 


ee > —36=) (81—36=) 45. 


thatisz— 

.”. 12 and ae will answer the condi- 
tions of the Question. 

We have received answers to the 
two last Questions from J. Turner, and 
‘un campagnard” and Solutions from 
C—; W. Oakes, of Harlow ; W.Smith, 
of Camborne; and J. J. Downes. 


——_—— 
Query.—Required - sums of the following series continued ad infinitum. 


3 3. 


5 3.5.7 





1. 1 mse . &e. 
+ & x 3 2.4.5 r 2.4.6.7 z 2.4.6.8.9 aes 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
2. L-— So weiae Se = a Oe. eo. 
35 79 ni + 73 & & 
1 1 1 1 1 
3. 1— — Po en . 
sat os 73 tox Tie 
Saltash . oe s. T. 
Question by G. Smith, of Cambourne, Cornwall. 
6 7+ Wy—2 z = 1004 — 2 
bse! | x + Qyz + 
8¥— 2 — ye + 10y =790— > 
to find x, y, z 
A Question by J. B. Chivers, of Plunkett. 
iz 
To ‘find two winabeal such, that the sum of ‘their squares may be a square 


number, and the difference of their squares a cube number. 
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THE STEAM ENGINE. 
A SATIRE. 





Petere inde coronam 
Unde prius nulli velarunt tempora Muse. 


Epsoe be ein tyy aduay rpvray ev Oepsdoc 
ou. 
CONTENTS. 

Man in a state of barbarism—Origin of civil society. Of 
cities—Their good effects. 11! ted by a similit 
Their corruption.—Insecurity of towns, on account of vice, 
fraud, rapine, and tyranny. Provoke Providence to disperse 
mankind again—the Steam-Engine sent for that purpose— 
how sent—described.— Its effects. Citizens compelled to live 
in the country—its new appearance.—The grove once sacred 
to Diana, now usurped by Venus. Men still vicious—but 
less so than they would be intown. If the Steam Engine 
were corrected, men might return to town—providentially 
prevented by the Queen’s trial. The disorders of barbarism 
gave rise to cities—their own vices destroy them. 





TIME was, ere law and institate began, 
Of all the brutes that through the forest ran, 
The wildest was ungovernable man. 
When tender Orpheus struck his awful lyre, 
And taught religion with a prophet’s fire, 
The savage tribes confess’d the power of song, 
And harmony prevented many a wrong. 
Then social faa built her fost’ring nest, 
Of softest dove-down, in the human breast. 
Sons, to their fathers known, for virtue strove, 
And wedlock sanctified the bands of love. 
Amphion next in bolder notes display’d 
The — bliss ey undismay’d 
B ing lion’s , or tiger’s spring, 
By on qtuel own harpy’s wing, 
Shap’d by his voice to oblong, round, or square, 
For temples, s, and columns fair, 
Fit fragments from their marble quarries rose, 
And rested where the wise musician chose. 
Each tree too sent his well-proportioned beam, 
aynng ev’n then with secret aid of steam, ) 
‘0 lift the roofs, the stately walls to bind— 
Ease, safety, virtue, pleasure, bless mankind. 
See where the tyrant Rhone his poison flings 
From Alpine summit, and, corrosive, brings 
A burning sand to Sion’s frighted vale ; 
Tis death where’er he spreads his wat’ry veil. 
See him on th’ opening shore of Leman Lake, 
Check’d by superior purity, forsake 
His headlong rage; relent, with altered pace, 
And sinking low, conceal his mud-stain’d face. 
There in the throng of waters he may rest, 
And purg’d, become a copy of the best. 
Geneva pleas’d salutes the polish’d Rhone, 
Swift envoy from the nymphs to Neptune’s 
rone. 
E’en so the savage tribes in cities clos’d, 
Beneath the shade of equity repos’d ; 
Refin’d their manners, and improv’d the arts, 
All virtues learnt that science fair imparts. 
But, time proceeding, to mankind arose 
‘A period new ; for human fortune knows 
No stable footing ; nor the wisest son 
claim the conquests which his father won. 
A curse attends on all improvements, which 
Makes poor men envious, and oppressors rich. 
So civil government makes civil war, 
Of some who riches guard, from those that are 
Keen on the watch to seize the destin’d prey. 
The poet’s miracle, a moral lay, 
That e’er content with poverty could stay. 





Still men advance in talents, one and all, 
Whether strong vice or weaker virtue call ;. 
The skilfal thief can cheat the judge in chief, 
My lord chief justice can the thief. 
The laws, like fowler’s nets, may catch the 


brave, 
Or set like weasel traps, ensnare the knave ; 
No matter which, for perjury can kill, 
And, ’gainst all truth, grand juries find the bill. 
But greater crimes and larger genius b' t 


Reforming Bess, with migh ty feelings a 
A sister queen to murder om side, 
To wear silk stockings, and in coach to ride. 


Why should the stranger to Crotona go? 
Pythagoras instructs the shades below ; 
In his once crowded philosophic school, 
Enormous vice now despotic rule. 

Close on the borders of some lonely wood, 
Where _ its mother and the shepherd 

stood, 

A poor forgotten lamb for pity bleats, 
Runs, stops, and rutis, and oft his call repeats ; 
The waking wolf before the shepherd hears, 
And limb from limb the hapless victim tears. 
From succour far, beset with treacheries, 
So in our cities now the s' r dies. 

Where on the mart can honesty resort? 
For cheated truth what corner of the court 
Is now reserv’d? the wealthy Jew prevails, 
And pie § must sneak behind the rails. 
How should a judge, in ermine, pride, and lace, 
With patience look on rags smutty face? 
‘‘ To prison with him, to gallows soon, 
« Let net such ordure stink beneath the moon.” 

The lawyers quirk, the sneaking tradersfraud, 
The faithless guards that nightly walk abroad, 
The griping magistrate, and starving poor, 
Make life uneasy, and estate unsure. 

Thus towns to infamies of savage life 
Bring Le mankind, and none dares take a 

wife. 

Promiscuous love profaaes our busiest streets, 
Sham’d wedlock hides her face from all she 


meets ; 
Or else, with hair dishevelled, madly cries, 
«* My oaths are sand; say where in secret lies, 
« The rank adulterer’s devoted head ?”’ 
*T were vain to seek him in a royal bed. 
Why should we marry, when in all distress, 
Friends, kindred, love us for our children less? 
E’en eaptious sycophants from those withdraw 
Whose wills are occupied by heirs at law. 
When it was seen men before the flood, 
By living long in gross corruption stood, 
Eternal wisdom, kind, abridg’d the date 
Of human life, and fix’d a narrower fate. 
Men, in society united, live 
Like individuals, and provoking give 
Vice to their heirs, full ripe and ready made ; 
E’en children now are masters of the trade. 
The mother vulture to her young ones bears 
A living prey, and in their presence tears 
The palptiatia lamb, and groaning kid ; 
Sons learn to do whate’er their fathers did. 
Nor do death’s agonies less luscious seem, 
Than the rich nourishment with which they 
teem ; 
The callow young are murderers ere they fly, 
And odmnenen eagle wing insult the xj. 
Hark! at the gate of heav’n shrill murder’s 
screams, 
Wake sleeping vengeance to appall the Thames. 
In premium once, was to Loretto sent 
A holy house, where pilgrims duly went 
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To hail the hallow’d shrine ; and daily fell 
On all the pure inhabitants that dwell 

Within the sacred precincts of the place, 
A shower of worldly wealth at heavenly 


But now th’avenging angel is ordain’d, 
& unish British cities, deeply stain’d 

ith blasphemy, theft,murder,and base fraud, ) 
To drop a monstrous engine from his cloud, 
The arsenal of torture for mankind, 
When =. excessive grows, and conscience 


Just as Great Britain’s thunder-bearers roll 
Through ocean’s vast expanse to either pole, 
Chastising piracy, rebellions, crime, 

In isle, bay, continent, of every clime ; 
So this stern spirit with Nemesian rod, 
Steers through the troublous air the storm of 


> 
More than Egyptian plagues, dispensing far, 
Where giant an provoke th’unequal war. 
Not more astounded were the Lernian frogs, 
When king Block descending shook their 


Than the proud citizens of London town, 
By monstrous huge Steam-engine thund’ring 


own : 
Boiling with heat, and belching fiery smoke, 
The monster stood, and brought beneath his 


oke 
Th’ laineliiate vicinage, who vainly fled ; 
For all around he rears a ruthless head, 
From block to hydra turn’d ; affrighting Lud, 
With all his croaking battlements of mud, 
And ships that ride on his imperial flood. 
For he e’en through the ocean can pursue, 
O’ertake and punish each abandon’d crew. 

As Myrra’s child, from aromatic tree, 
Burst the hard rind, (for incest will be free, ) 
So from the side of Mongibello came, 

This genuine son of hell’s pernicious flame, 
Shot through the air by heav’n’s supreme 


command, 
As light’ning swift, and fill’d th’ avengers hand, 
Who shook it off to ar this suff ’ring land. 
Sure proof of guilt; for when the viper hiss’d, 
And twining p’d the great apostle’s wrist, 
He back restor’d it to the hissing wood, 
Because those islanders were kind and good. 
And with it came a genius of the fire, 
Whose skill his entrails feeds with baneful ire, 
Augmenting heat dissolv’d to vapoury dew 
His bowel moisture, which in vigour grew, 
Forcing impetuous way through every tube 
Of his complex anatomy—the cube, 
The valve, cylindric pump, relax, compress 
His native fury, and fierce restlessness. 
Thus toss’d and roaring like sulphureous storm, 
Rais’d by the fiend, it strikes in ev’ry form 
Of racks, and wheels, and whirling beams, that 


ery, 
With hacking, cutting, breaking, hammering 
minstrelsy. 
The iuward groanings shake contiguous walls, 
And black defiling smoke before it falls, 
Doth smat the face of heaven, recoil again, 
And wrench their vital breath from sinful men. 
Adventurers profane, when not afraid, 
Would pry into his secrets : some were bray’d, 
Like traitor Mufti in his tinkling brass ; 
And some by strange explosion of the mass, 
——-S clouds. By splinter lightning 


A few, like Capanens, their gore distill’d. 





This engine from so prodigious birth, 
With peeked pe ao wh terrified. the crt 

At noon the pestilence walks forth like night, 
With inky shroud defiling heavenly light. 

But yet these characters obscure express, 

To all who read phenomena, no less 

Than universal death, if they should dwell 
Where vengeance keeps the gloomy court of 


ell. 
As erst Achilles all the Trojan bands 
Dispers’d with armour-gleaming iron hands, 
OrBabel’s clam’rous hoarse discordant tongues 
Spread through the world a flood of impious 
wrongs ; 
So this dire monster emptied many a town, 
And cockney join’d in converse with the 
clown. 
Now men in fear from crowded streets with- 
' draw, 
Butnot to live by simple food or law. 
No acorns feed them, no thatch’d hovels hide 
Their dainty limbs. Nor social, side by side, 
Do man and beast their common right defend, 
Nor dress’d alike as best becomes a friend. 
Love has its livery, and most nations hold 
Their own in war the boldest of the bold. 
Adepts who travel turban’d Turks to see, 
Do wisely claim their hospitality, 
With heads close shorn, and crowns of muslin 
tapestry. 
Alcina’s gardens, aromatic airs, 
From sweeter plants than rich Arabia bears, 
Perfume their pygmy palaces and ground. 
Those seem to dance in gay confusion round 
The guilty suburbs. More advanc’d they try, 
Like Galatea, through the wood to fly, 
Yet turn to ogle with lascivious eye. 
Our em ploughs and carts may haply 
shoc 


The taste of lowing herd or bleating flock ; 
The straw-bailt roof more snugly may invest 
The rural mouse, or sparrow in her nest. 
Their minds change not; but modern masonry 
Seems more commodious to the human eye. 
The country maids their dairy dress with 


care, ; 
And eke themselves with neatness due prepare. 
The rustic poets sing in courily style 
Their love-sick idyls, and the maids beguile ; 
Such seldom wait for blessing from above, 
Bat watch the coming gale with bosoms fall 
of love. 
The grove was Dianas temple, chaste as snow 
Or childish innocence, though Venus now 
Usurp her arrows, cheating those who dream 
Of lunar radiance, with a hotter beam. 
Once every crime that man’s corrupted mind 
Could bi or commit was daly fin’d. 
One now we legal deem, the state may sell, 
And mortgage all the rights of heav’n and hell, 
Yet wisely keep it at a doubtful rate, 
Like fruiterer at his stall, who bids you eat, 
Then names the rascal price. "Tis just to give 
An equal power to both, as sons of Eve. 
The convict in adultery, rich and gay, 
His lady’s worth inquires, and what's to pay. 
The ere not exempt from waning 
res, 
Yet softens and abates our wild desires ; 
And emulation wanting in the race, 
The vicious passions keep a milder pace. 
When crimes are rife, ’twere dangerous to 
remove 
The antidote to towns, this Lemnian stove, 
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For men assembled to excel, 

In vice, if bad—if good, in doing well. 

And fate, perhaps, did kindly interpose, 

A fiery barrier, when the senate chose 

To strip Steam-engine of his a smoke, 
And mitigate in part the tyrant’s yoke. 
Strange, that the majesty of Britain’s throne, 


Should now march forth in sackcloth to atone . 


For general corruptions ; that the Queen, 

Should in fierce trial with the peers be seen; 

While deep-envenomed tongues assault the 
Kin 


And all om thon their private vices fling. 

Like those two victims of the Jewish priest, 

Where one was doom’d to bleed, and one 

dismiss’d. 

We in amazement for the issue wait, 

Not knowing how to justify the State ; 

We blindly cringe to fate’s superior doom, 

Till fiery pillar shall dispel the gloom. 

Mean time the steam his ravages extends, 

Dispeopling towns, and separating friends. 

From chaos all things rose. Disorder built 

Those cities first, that now dissolve in guilt. 
Oct. 31, 1820. 
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NIGHT. 


BY M. G. OF LIVERPOOL. 


The sable empress of the darkling night, 

Her raven-colour’d mantle round her spread, 
And reassum’d her sceptre, when the light 

Had, with the orb of day its fountain, fled. 
She snatch’d away the lily’s hue of snow ; 

The rose’s blush departed with the light ; 
The castle stately, and the cottage low, 

Together vanish’d from the darken’d sight. 
Th’ aspiring mountain, and its rasset brow, 

The humble valley, and its flow’ry breast, 
The blooming meadows to her mandates bow ; 

The furzy heath was black at her behest. 


She caus’d an utter change on nature’s face; 
The shining garment which had dress’d the 


day, 
She chang’d to blackness ; and the aerial space 
WhereSol had shone, in gloom the thickest lay. 
The lanscape’s tints did then no longer teem 
Their glowing brightness on the wandering 


eye; 

The verdant lowland’s crystal winding stream, 
No longer gleam’d, nor show’d th’ o’erhang- 

ing sky. 

The beast to’s grassy couch had slunk away ; 
The warbler rested in his downy nest ; 

The village swain in sleep’s embraces lay, 
With peace, upon his homely pillow, blest. 

Then all was quiet ; all had silent grown ; 
Still as the habitation of the dead : 

The clam’rous sounds of Way were then 


unknown ; 
The foes of peaceful silence:all had fled. 
The swarming city’s din confas’d was hush’d ; 
No rustic’s voice rebounded fem the mead ; 
No shrub was by the passing zephyr brush’d ; 
Nor from the thicket did a chirp proceed. 
Echo herself enjoy’d a calm repose ; 
For eres e stagnant air no whisper 
Stray’d ; 
Not e’ena motion rustled *mongst the boughs ; 
Nor did a breath the quiet air invade. 





The gentle gales had fann’d themselves to sleep ; 

m.. a wind. - emoempanadh a to ats : 

e gen’ e ings combin’d to ; 

Save that the streamlet play'd its Epiing foe 

But night’s black empress did not iota sete. 

O’er nature’s wide extending works, her 
sway ; 

For Cynthia, with her numerous glitt’ring train, 
Appearing drove her from the earth away. 
ThenC ynthia deck’d in all her splendours bright, 

Mounted the aerial azure-vaulted e 5 
And with her lowing silver-floods light, 

Reviv’d cheer'd awaken’d nature’s face. 
The spacious landscape, late in darkness dress’d, 

With all its beauties did again appear : 
Hills, vales, brooks, forests, on the vision 


press’d, 
In hues more soft than when bright Sol was 
near. 
Transparent, smooth, the lassy ocean lay, 
Reflecting, as a mirror, heav'n’s expanse ; 
And as above it Cynthia climb’d her way, 
She did, with pleasure, at her shadow glance. 
She reign’d triumphant over ev’ry foe, 
While subjugated nature smil’d, resign’d : 
—— under Cynthia’s silv’ry glow, 
ill to Aurora’s rosy sway consign’d. 
Nov. 30, 1820 
—— 


SONNET.—THE BARDS. 
Whose hallowed tongue, and harp of golden 


wire, 
First hymn’d the glory of the Eternal One ? 
Who — forth the deeds of honour, 
one 
By eogy hands, through danger, flood, and 
? 


re 
And stampt them in their songs that ne’er 
expire? 
The generous sons of fame, whose race is run 
From earth to heav’n, whence first their 
strains begun, 

Fann’d by the breath of their immortal sire. 
Yes, they have pour’d their spirit at his shrine ; 
And worship‘d in his temple of the earth ; 
And sung of nature, in her source divine ; 
Of love, and harmony, in holy mirth ; 

And they inherit well that second birth, 

A deathless fame, o’er mortal fate to shine. 
—— 
SONNET.—HUMAN LIFE. 

I saw life’s frail bark, on her stormy way, 
By winds and waves through cloads and 
tempests driven ; 
The moon had veil’d her silver light in 
heaven, 
And every star had quench’d its feeble ray.— 
Darkness was round her, nor the hope of day.— 
No pause of fears and agony was given ; 
Her shatter’d sail, by wave and whirlwind 
riven, 
To death and horror seem’d an easy prey. 
Have mercy, heaven !— When lo—the stormy 


dee 
Was rane. through that fatal mid- 
night gloom, 
One star shone bright, to guide me from the 
tomb. 
Now, in its blessed light, I may not weep ; 
But still press onward with redoubled sail, 
To reach the Saviour-port that shall not fail. 














‘ consequently natural to it. 
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On Conscience. 
Mr. Epiror, 
S1k,—Your correspondent, J. B. of 
London, in col. '834, solicits an an- 
swer to the question—‘*‘ What is Con- 
science?” This question, I am per- 
suaded, deserves a very serious atten- 
tion, because Christians, in general, 
appeal to the decisions of conscience 
in order to justify their deportment, 
and to prove that the tenets of their 
respective creeds bear the stamp of 
Divine authority. And if its decisions 
are not compatible with the doctrines 
of divine revelation, (as it may very 
possibly be the case,) the consequences 
produced may be of a serious nature. 
Of all that I have read on the subject, 
my judgment leads me to give the pre- 
ference to Dr.Adam Clarke’s definition, 
and which I consider to be rational, 
clear, and scriptural.—The following 
paragraphs, extracted from his learned 
Commentary, will, I think, form a 
“ satisfactory reply” to J. B.’s ques- 
tion. THEOLOGUS. 
Oct. 14. 1820. 


“ Conscience is defined by some to be 
* that judgment which the rational soul 
passes on all her actions ;’ and is said 
to be a faculty of the soul itself, and 
Others 
state, that it is a ray of divine light. 
Milton calls it ‘ God’s umpire:’ and 
Dr. Young calls it a ‘god in man.’ To 
me it seems to be no other than a 
faculty capable of receiving light and 
conviction from the Spirit of God: and 
answers the end, in spiritual matters, 
to the soul that the eye does to the 
body in the process of vision. The 
eye is not light in itself; nor is it capa- 
ble of discerning any object, but by the 
instrumentality of solar or artificial 
light: but it has organs properly 
adapted to the reception of the rays of 
light, and the various images of the 
objects which they exhibit. When 
these are present to an eye, (the organs 
of which are perfect,) then there is a 
discernment of | those objects which are 
within the sphere of vision ; but when 
the light is absent, there is no percep- 
tion of the shape, dimensions, size, or 
colour, of any object, howsoever en- 
tire or perfect the optic nerve and 
the different humours may be. 

“In the same manner, (comparing 
spiritual things with natural,) the Spirit 
of God enlightens that eye of the soul 
which we call conscience: it penetrates 





it with its effulgence; and (speaking 
as human language will permit on the 
subject) it has powers properly adapted 
to the reception of the Spirit’s emana- 
tions, a. when received, exhibit a 
real view of the situation, state, &c. of 
the soul, as it stands in reference to 
God andeternity. Thus,the Scripture 
says, ‘ The Spirit itself bears witness 
with our spirit, &c.’ i, e. it shines into 
the conscience, and reflects throughout 
the soul a conviction (proportioned to 
the degree of light communicated) of 
condemnation or acquittance, according 
to the end of its coming. 

.“ Conscience is sometimes said to 
be good, bad, tender, seared, &c.—good, 
if it acquit or approve ; bad, if it con- 
demn or disapprove; tender, if it be 
alarmed at the least approach of evil, 
and severe in scrutinizing the actions 
of the mind or body ; and seared, if it 
feel little alarm, &c. on the commission 
of guilt. But these epithets can 
scarcely belong to it, if the common 
definition of it be admitted; for, how 
can it be said there is a ‘ tender light,’ 
a ‘ dark or hardened light,’ ‘ bad God,’ 
&c. &c, But, on the other definition, 
these terms are easily understood, and 
are exceedingly proper: e.g. ‘a good 
conscience is one to which the Spirit 
of God has brought intelligence of the 
pardon of all the sins of the soul, and 
its reconciliation to God through the 
blood of Christ; and this good con- 
science retained, implies God’s conti- 
nued approbation of such a person’s 
conduct; see Acts xxiii. 1. 1 Tim. i. 
5,19; and here, Heb. xiii. 18. ‘ A bad, 
or evil, conscience,’ supposes a charge 
of guilt brought against the soul by the 
Holy Spirit, for the breach of the Di- 
vine laws ; and which He makes known 
to it by conscience, as a medium of 
conveying his own light to the mind, 
see Heb. x. 22. 1 Tim. iv. 2. Tit. i. 3. 
‘ A tender conscience’ implies one fully 
irradiated by the light of the Holy 
Ghost, which enables the soul to view 
the good as good, and the evil as evil, 
in every important respect; which 
leads it to abominate the latter, and 
cleave to the former; and, if at any 
time it act in the smallest measure op- 
posite to these views, it is severe in its 
reprehensions, and bitter in its regret. 
* A darkened or hardened conscience,’ 
means one that has little or no self- 
reprehension for acts of transgression, 
but runs on in sin, and is not aware of 
the destruction that awaits it; heed- 
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less of counsels, and regardless of re- 
proof. This state of the soul St. Paul 
calls by the name of a ‘ seared con- 
science,’ or one cauterized by repeated 
applications of sin, and resistings of 
the Holy Ghost; sothat, being grieved 
and quenched, He has withdrawn His 
light and influence from it. 

“The word conscience itself ascer- 
tains the above explication, with its 
deductions ; being compounded of con, 
together, or with, and scio, to know, be- 
cause it knows, or convinces, by or to- 
gether with the Spirit of God. The 
Greek word ovvednoc, which is the 
only word used for conscience through 
the whole New Testament, has the very 
same meaning, being compounded of 
ovr, together, or with, and edw, to know. 
This is the same as cvvednoc, which is 
the word generally used among eccle- 
siastical writers. 

“‘ From the above view of the sub- 
ject, I think we are warranted in draw- 
ing the following inferences :— 

“1, All men have what is called 
conscience; and conscience plainly 


. supposes the Light or Spirit of God. 


2. The Spirit of God is given to en- 
lighten, convince, strengthen, and 
bring men back to God. 3. Therefore, 
all men may be saved who attend to, 
and coincide with, the lights and con- 
victions communicated ; for the God 
of the Christians does not give men 
His Spirit to enlighten, &c. merely to 
leave them without excuse; but that 
it may direct, strengthen, und lead 
them to Himself, that they may be 
finally saved. 4. That this Spirit 
comes from the grace of God, is de- 
monstrable from hence :—It is a ‘ good 
and perfect gift ;’ and St. James says, 
all such come from the Father of 
lights. Again, it cannot be merited, 
for as it implies the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, it must be of an infinite 
value, yet it isGIVEN ; that, then, which 
is not merited, and yet is given, must 
be of grace ; not ineffectual grace, there 
is no such principle in the Godhead. 

‘“* Thus it appears all men are par- 
takers of the grace of God, for all ac- 
knowledge that conscience is common 
to all; and this is butarecipient faculty, 
and necessarily implies the Spirit of 
grace, given by Jesus Christ; not that 
the world might be thereby condemned, 
but that it might be saved. Neverthe- 
less, multitudes, who are partakers of 
this heavenly gift, sin against it, lose 
it, and perish everlastingly, not through 

No. 24,—Vot, III. 





the deficiency of the gift, but through 
the abuse of it. I conclade, that con- 
science is not a power of the soul, = 
in or of itself ; but a recipient fa- 
pe in Sol thet true ity ht that 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world, has its especial operation.” 
—_——— 
On CONSCIENCE. 





Reply by A. F. to a Query on Con- 
science, inserted col. 843. } 





THE consciousness of good and evil is, 
I believe, respecting many actions, 
implanted in the mind by education. 
In our youth we are taught to distin- 
guish virtue from vice, to respeet the 
one and abhor the other ; which, added 
to the hope of happiness in the next 
world, and the fear of eternal misery, 
early produce a deeply impressed prin- 
ciple of virtue. ° This, our memory, in 
all our thoughts or actions, presents to 
our view; and we then ask ourselves, 
if they are agreeable to it? It is the 
answer our understanding gives us, 
which produces that pleasure or pain 
we then fee]. If the reply is satisfac- 
tory, the happiness resulting from hay- 
ing obeyed the commands of God, is 
heightened by the pleasing reflection, 
that we have supported our honour and 
virtue unsullied ; if, on the contrary, 
we have yielded to temptation, we are 
overwhelmed with fear and shame. 
But many, if we look around us, are 
not so conscious of the distinctions 
between good and evil. I conceive 
this depends upon the degree of in- 
formation received; if we have never 
been taught that a thing is wrong, we 
cannot be aware, if we do it, that we 
are committing sin. Were a man 
from infancy to have no opportunity of 
intercourse with his fellow-creatures, 
and then be introduced into society, I 
believe he would be guided entirely by 
his will, without any ideas of right 
or wrong, to gratify all his desires, 
There are no men so ignorant as this ; 
but the wild barbarians that inhabit 
some parts of the world are nearly as 
uninformed. They dare not injure 
ene another, because they are id 
of revenge ; or perhaps they have an 
idol, whom they fear to offend for the 
same reason. -But civilize one of 
these, teach him the laws of man, and 
of Christianity, and his crimes multi- 
ply. Before, his only crimes were 
= or insulting his neighbour, or 
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little more. Those who are well in- 
formed of the character of virtue and of 
vice, must know that all their thoughts, 
words, or actions, are either good or 
bad, and it is this conviction that we 
call Conscience. 
ate ee 
On CONSCIENCE. 


By S. T. of Saltash, Cornwall. 


A correspondent asks, “ What its 
cience.”” 

It is well known that the word pro- 
nd signifies, “‘an accompanying 

owledge,” this being the significa- 
tion of the Greek, ovv-tidnoic, and of the 
Latin, con-scientia; from the latter of 
which are derived the coscienza, con- 
ciencia, and conscience, of the Italians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, French, and 
English. 

t may, then, be defined as that 
knowledge, which the mind possesses, 
of the propriety or impropriety of cer- 
tain actions, that are either suggested 
to it, consented to by the will, or ac- 
tually performed, in consequence of 
that consent. It is, in fact, an ema- 
nation from “ that light, which, coming 
into the world, enlighteneth every 
man;” it is the judgment that the 
mind passes on itself, and with it will 
the decision of the great day agree. 

ee 
On Conscience, 


The ly to the same Q: 
eae yn aie 
Academy, Loughton, Essex. 
ConsciENcE is that principle or fa- 

culty, implanted in the human mind 

finger of God, the prerogative 
of which is, to accuse or excuse, to 
approve or condemn, our actions and 
deportment. It is called by Solomon, 

4 candle of the Lord.’ Others 

have denominated it, ‘The voice of 


God.’ Iti is an internal monitor; and 
a most im ye —e. It takes cog- 
nizance of every act, and erects a tri- 


bunal in the soul, from which there is 
no appeal. By long indulgence in me 
it may apparently be lulled to slee 
yet, like a snake re-animated with 
summer’s sun, it will occasionally 
awake from its stupor ; assert its right, 
and play its part. 

The remaining part of this commu- 
nication, describing the effects of 
Conscience, adds nothing to the reply, 
and is therefore omitted. EDITOR. 





ON COCK-FIGHTING. 


Sir,—Your Studley Correspondent, 
according to his promise which he 
made in his last, now sends you Cra- 
ham’s remarks on the savage diversion 
of Cock-fighting.— 

I have frequently observed, and with 
a degree of pleasure, the beautiful 
and sprightly appearance of a well- 
feathered cock. The luxuriant plu- 
mage of his neck, and fine tail exuber- 
antly flowing over his back in a semi- 
circular form, give him an air of gran- 
deur, superior, in my opinion, to any of 
our domestic birds. I love to see him, 
surrounded with his seraglio of fe- 
males, strut along with great pomp 
the august monarch of the dunghill. 
It is pleasant to observe how this 
creature apes reason, when led by 
powerful instinct ; he disdains to pick 
what the females seem to have a de- 
sire for. This refusing to make use of 
the power he has over them, seems as 
a lesson to mankind, not to tyrannize 
over the weaker, whom, as having 
power, he ought to protect and nou- 
rish. It would afford, I should think, 
more satisfaction to survey these crea- 
tures enjoying themselves in innocent 
tranquillity, than to see them expiring 
in agonies occasioned by the cruelty 
of a set of men who style themselves 
Christians. I am convinced, that 
would men give themselves a little 
time to reflect on the aeeowaye | of 
such diversions, and look upon 
creatures in the light I do, there would 
never be another cocking match, or 
Welch main, fought in their time ; and 
I doubt not that our children, im- 
fluenced by so an example, 
would hardl of renewing such 
suppose many of these 

en will say—* I glory 
in acock.” But then, the misfortune 
is, they glory in them no further than 
as they are subservient te their wanton 
cruelty ; for should his favourite flag 
(as he calls him) after having fou “ 
three successive battles, and foiled 
antagonists in each, decline cabighe: 
in a fourth, or, if engaged, and almost 
spent with toil, he should endeavour 
to avoid his destiny by flight, or even 
make the least effort to recede, his 
neck must be immediately twisted, as 
the only reward for his prowess. Thus 
he meets his fate from a quarter, une 


might imagine, the least expected ; 
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and I will refer it to any man of rea- 
son, if the cruel perpetrator does not 
in this case, prove himself as much a 
monster and a tyrant as the detested 
emperor Nero, And I know not what 
many of my countrymen would do, if 
not restrained by salutary laws. 

I never, but once, was a spectator of 
this barbarous and ignorant amuse- 
ment; I wasatthattime about thirteen 
years of age, and have ever since held 
that practice in the utmost abhorrence 
and detestation. The sensations I felt, 
even at that age, were painful. I was 
shocked to behold how strangely that 
once beautiful creature was disfigured. 
That beautiful tail which did so adorn 
him, was now miserably lopped, and 
bore great analogy to that of an 
Ostrich. In a word, he was now so 
cut and mutilated, that he made a 
more despicable appearance than the 
meanest hen. 

In this condition he was led to the 
field of battle, and because nature had 
not furnished him with weapons fatally 
keen, he was now supplied with artifi- 
cial ones. I took notice of two men in 
striped jackets, whom I after under- 
stood styled themselves pitters. Their 
business was to encourage these little 
combatants to destroy each other. 
The engagement began, and these 
little creatures exerted much agility, 
and mighty valorous they were in their 
way. Oft were the bloody weapons 
extracted by these doughty seconds, 
and as oft did they u them to the 
fight. During all which time the 
vociferous company almost stunned 
my ears with their discordant din. I 
would gladly have retired, but it was 
no easy task to extricate myself from 
amongst them ; I therefore was obliged 
to wait the conclusion. After many 
severe onsets, one of these poor crea- 
tures had an eye struck out by his an- 
tagonist’s spur, which went with such 
violence as to pierce quite through the 
head. The barbarous company, instead 
of commiserating, announced their joy 
with a loud cheer, which was echoed 
through the whole circle. The weapon 
was again extracted: yet this did not 
suffice; the combat must be again 
renewed. After a few more faint strug- 
gles, being now almost spent, and their 
Spirits quite exhausted, they fell to the 
ground, gasping in agonies, with their 
heads reclined on the grass. After a 
few seconds, one of them raised his 
head, and made a motion with his bill ; 


upon which a second, and most tre- 
mendous roar proclaimed him the 
victor. 

I have been particular in describing 
this kind of diversion, because, should 
any person who never heard of such 
things read this, he would hardly ima- 
gine that such practices could exist 
amongst men of sense, who live in a 
civilized nation, and call themselves— 
followers of Christ! 

But setting aside the cruelty of this 
diversion, what ruin hasit brought upon 
families! How many poor mechanies 
leave their wives and children starv- 
ing at home for want of bread, when 
they are rioting and revelling at a 
cocking match! How many of the 
higher rank have forfeited their estates, 
and entailed poverty on their pos- 
terity, in order that they may pay 
what they call—debts of honour sad 
when such men as these commence 
fathers and heads of families, what 
kind of morals can they be supposed 
to instil into their children? can they 
be supposed to teach them benevo- 
lence, gratitude, charity, compassion, 
and the rest of the social virtues ? 

Alas! the contrary is evident. For 
many of these kind of sportsmen have 
been known to abuse and beat their 
children for no other reason than be- 
cause they gave instances of a humane, 
pacific disposition, in refusing to saw 
off the heads of poultry, or dash out ~ 
the brains of a cat.—“ Whi,” they will 
— “are not all creatures made 

‘or man’s use?” But gran i 
(which many of our salicsophiee na’ 
fuse to grant,) does it follow from 
hence, that they were made to be the 
objects of our wanton cruelty! Man is 
always ready to style himself lord 
of the creation,” but his pride makes 
him forget that he is a poor dependent 
creature himself. 

The following sensible and pathetic 
sentences, extracted from the Economy 
of Human Life, may not be improper! 
introduced on this occasion; and wi 
which I sball conclude this letter. — 

“ Exalt not thyself to the heavens, 
for, lo! the angels are above thee! nor 
disdain thy fellow inhabitants of the 
earth, for that they are beneath thee.— 
Are not they the work of the same 
hand? Thou who art happy by the 
mercy of thy Creator, how darest thou 
in wantonness put others of his crea- 
tures to torture. Beware that it re- 








turn not upon thee.”— Penrith, 1775. 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF DR, ISAAC WATTS. 
(With an Bngraving.) 

Ir learning, piety, moderation, humi- 
lity, and public usefulness, can-recom- 
mend any individual to the notice of 
the Biographer, the justly celebrated 
Dr. Watts has claims that cannot be 
resisted. Detailed accounts of his 
life, have indeed been long before the 
world ; but as we have given a repre- 
sentation of the Monument that has 
been erected to his memory, we cannot 
resist the inducement that it affords, 
to accompany it witha brief sketch of 
one,. who was hono in life; re- 
gretted in death, and whose name will 
continue tobe cherished with pleasing 
remembrance, so long as piety and 
learning shall command the veneration 
of mankind. 

Isaac Watts, the eldest-of nine chil- 
dren, was born at Southampton, on 
July. 17th, 1674. In this place his 
father kept. a boarding-school, and 
supported an unblemished reputation ; 
but being a decided non-conformist, 
and “ f on evil days,” he was 
committed to gaol, which reduced his 
family to great distress. During his 
confinement, his wife, with Isaac at 
her breast, has been known to sit on a 
stone at the prison door, to console a 
husband whose company she was for- 
bidden to enjoy, and who could no 
longer provide for her wants, and those 
of their children. | 

In early life, even before he had 

articulate 


was Isaac’s chief delight and most 
pleasing companion, and the pence 
which were occasionally given him by 
visitors, were »: ‘devoted to the 
purchase of books. hen only about 


eight years old, he ne st verses to 

his mother. any of these 

ave ed, and they dis- 

cover not. strong indications of su- 

perior , but, what is more re- 

mark: a devotional spirit, and fer- 
vent piety. 

He received the first rudiments of 
his education from the Rey. Mr. Pink- 
horne, a minister ‘of, the ‘established 
church, in the town that gave him 
birth: ahd such was the proficiency 
which he had made at an early age, in 
the acquirement of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, that his talents attracted the 
notice of some gentlemen, who kindly 
offered té6 bear the charges.of his edu- 
cation in one of the English Univer- 





sities. This, however, he declined, 
and avowed his intention to continue 
among the non-conformists, notwith- 
standing the persecution which his 
father and family had endured, by ad- 
hering to their interests. 

At the age of sixteen, he was remov- 
ed to London, and placed under the 
care of the Rev. Thomas Rowe, who 
kept an academy there. Here he con- 
tinued until he attained the age of 
twenty, when he returned to his fa- 
ther’s house, where he remained two 
years, devoting his time to his own 
mental and spiritual improvement. 
Twenty-two Latin dissertations found 
among his papers, on metaphysical 
and ecological subjects, during his 
abode in London, furnish proof of his 
unwearied application; and a Pindaric 
Ode, addressed to his early preceptor, 
Mr. Pinkhorne, at the age of fifteen, 
established his early reputation as a 
poet, 

Having attained the age of twenty- 
two, he was solicited to become pri- 
vate tutor to the son of Sir John Har- 
topp, Bart. at Stoke Newington. Of 
this he accepted, and continued in 
this situation five years, during which 
period he gained universal esteem, 
and laid the foundation of a friend- 
ship: with -his pupil, which lasted 
through life. 

Possessed of talents, learning, and 

, for the ministerial office, he was 
ently solicited to take upon him- 
the sacred charge ; but such was 
his diffidence, that no inducement 
could prevail upon him to ascend the 
pulpit, until he was twenty-four years 
of age, at which time he was chosen 
assistant to Dr. Isaac Chauncy, whom 


he succeeded: as in the year 
1702. But for labour, he soon 
found his bodily inadequate, 


and was therefore unable to go through 
the whole service: and so much was 
his constitution impaired by a fever, 
in 1712, as to disqualify him for the 
duties of his profession during four 
years. 

In this state of debility, he was 
kindly received into the hospitable 
mansion of Sir Thomas Abney, by 
whose indulgent care, he was restored 
to health, and under whese friendly 
roof he found a permanent abode dar- 
ne remaining thirty-six years of 


His advance in years was accompa- 
nied -with an increase of his reputa- 
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tion, and a wider circulation of his 
fame. His character and talents at- 
tracted the notice of the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Aberdeen; and 
these seminaries, in an honourable 
rivalship, apparently contending with 
each other, which should first confer 
on him the title which he so justly 
merited, both honoured him in the 
same year, 1728, with the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. 

But notwithstanding the kind at- 
tentions of his friends, his health con- 
tinued, during his latter years, in a 
very precarious state. This compelled 
him to relinquish his ministerial situa- 
tion; but so strongly were his congre- 
gation attached to him, that they de- 
clined accepting his offer to give up 
his salary. ith a mind tranquil and 
serene, he was enabled to contemplate 
for some time the presages of his ap- 
proaching dissolution; but his confi- 
dence in God, was too strong to be 
shaken by the king of terrors. He 
knew in whom he had believed, and 
felt a calm resignation to the divine 
will. In this state of holy submission, 
he continued gradually to decline, 
until Nov. 25th, 1748, when he breath- 
ed his last, in the 75th year of his age, 
thus terminating a life of usefulness 
and honour with a death of Christian 
triumph. 

Dr. Watts was a man of fine feel- 
ings, of a lively imagination, and a vi- 
gorous and comprehensive understand- 
ing. Few men have ever been dis- 
tinguished by such a versatility of 
talents. He could dispute with Locke, 
or walk with children— 

“ Abroad in the meadows to see the young 
lambs,” 
and in either case command our ad- 
miration. His pen was employed on 
a great variety of subjects, and he 
had the happy art of improving every 
thing which he touched. His poetical 
compositions have long since taken 
hold of the public mind, and, with 
some trifling exceptions, have obtained 
the sanction of public suffrage. Many 
of his Hymns and Psalms will be re- 
membered so long as congregations 
shall continue to celebrate public wor- 
ship ; and his songs for children will 
hardly be fo , while children 
shall be able to read them. His Logic, 
and his Improvement of the Mind, 
are deservedly held in high reputa- 
tion; and his theological works con- 
tain, by the liberality of sentiment 





and devotional spirit which they 
breathe, a refined censure on those 
party zealots, whose vanity leads 
them to identify their local creeds and 
dogmas with the amiable principles of 
Christianity. His printed works, to- 
gether with the MSS. which he con- 
signed to the revision of Dr. Jennings 
and Dr. Doddridge, were published 
collectively, by Dr. Gibbons, in six 
quarto volumes, in 1754, since which 
period they have appeared in several 
editions, and in a variety of forms. 

So free was Dr. Watts from re- 
ligious bigotry, that it is not easy to 
extract even from his controversial 
pieces, the precise amount of his 
peculiar views. Dr. Johnson has 
said, that “‘ to whatever class he be- 
longs, he must always be regarded as 
one of those whose heart was devoted 
to the promotion of the best interests 
of mankind, and whose life would 
have done honour to any system of 
opinions.” He has generally been 
thought to lean mildly towards the 
Calvinistic hypothesis; and towards 
the close of life he has been suspected 
by some, to have entertained views of 
the Trinity, not counted orthodox. 
This latter, however, is a point by no 
means clear ; and the means of bring- 
ing the question to a satisfactory issue, 
are not placed within our reach. 

The remains of this t Man 
were deposited in Bunhill-fields burial 
ground, London ; and asa kind memo- 
rial of his affection and liberal spirit, 
his pall was supported by six minis- 
ters, two of the Presbyterian, two of 
the Congregational, and two of the 
Antipedo-baptist denomination. Dr. 
Samuel Chandler deliyered a funeral 
oration at his grave, Dr. Jennings 
preached his funeral sermon to the 
congregation of which Dr. Watts had 
been the minister. Several other emi- 
nent men gave similar testimonies of 
wee to his memory. 

ut while his various excellencies 
ured him those tokens of respect, 
e in his life-time had taken precau- 
tions to prevent any undue honours 
being paid to his memory after death. 
He therefore had given orders that an 
— stone, bearing the following in- 
scription, should be erected over the 
place of his interment. 

“ Isaac Watts, D. D. a pastor of a 
church of Christ in London, Succes- 
sor to the Rev. Joseph Caryl, Dr. John 
Owen, Mr. David Clarkson, and Dr. 
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Isaac Chauncy; after fifty years of 
feeble labour in the gospel, interrupted 
by four years’ tiresome sickness, was 
at last dismissed to his rest. 

« In uno Jesu omnia,” 

** 2 Cor. v. 8.—Absent from the body, and 
present, with the Lord.” 

** Col. iii. 4-—~When Christ who is my life 
shall appear, then shall I also appear with him 
in glory.” 

A handsome tomb, bearing the above 
inscription, with the time of his death, 
was accordingly erected, at the joint 
expense of Sir John Hartopp, his for- 
mer pupil, and lady Abney, in whose 
house he so long resided. 

But although the friends of Dr, 
Watts were ready to comply with his 
wishes, in erecting the stone, with the 

receding inscription, agreeably to 
his direction, they were not so willing 
te obey his injunction in thus terminat- 
ing all regard to his memory. A monu- 
ment, of which we have given an 
engraving, was afterwards erected in 
Westminster Abbey, to remind poste- 
rity of his virtues, and to perpetuate 
his name. Happily however for him, 
his name and character are engraven 
on more durable materials than the 
marble can boast. This monument, 
like many others, has sustained some 
serious injury, either through acci- 
dent, or the wanton follies of the 
thoughtless and the sacrilegious, who 
oceasionally visit this hallowed spot. 

Several monuments, it is well known, 
were seriously mutilated by the fana- 
ticism of Cromwell’s followers, and 
the remaining parts continue to re- 
mind us of their infamous conduct. 
With the exeeption of such as are of 
modern erecti' seareely one has 
escaped the hand of devastation. The 
corrosions of time will effectually pre- 
vent monuments from becoming im- 
mortal; but when to these we add 
the exploits of wantonness, the fury 
of mobs, the thoughtlessness of boys, 
and the fanatical brutality of an enthu- 
siastic soldiery, both steel and alabas- 
ter must prove. unfaithful to their 


e, 

Secure from the depredations com- 
mitted on his bust, Dr. Watts will 
stand immortailized in his works, 
when his graye in Bunhill-fields shall 
be forgotten, and Westminster Abbey 
shall cease to record hismame. He 
will also be remembered by thousands 
who have obtained an aequaintance 
with his spirit, through his writings, 
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although they never knew his person. 
But what surpasses all other consi- 
derations is, his name will stand re- 
corded in the Lamb’s Book of Life, 
and remain engraven for ever in the 
register of eternal felicity. 


ei 


Profitable Labour. 


Mr. EpirTor, 
Sir,—The following may, perhaps, be 
acceptable to some of your readers, 
and may tend to effect an important 
object—creating more labour for our 
industrious Poor. 

I am, &c. 
Bensamin WILLS. 

11th October, 1820. 
A Fietp of seven acres, situated in 
the county of Surrey, in the last year 
was prepared for Barley by the spade, 
The labourers employed, earned in 
the winter at the rate of fifteen shil- 
lings per week, two-pence per rod 
being given for digging ; and the pro- 
prietor considers, that it would have 
cost him double the expense, if he 
had had it ploughed. 


—— 


Review.—A Help in Time of Need; 
consisting of sixteen plain and practi- 
eal Sermons, intended for the use of 
Families and Country Congregations. 
By John Bryant. pp. 0, Blan- 
shard, London, price 2s. 6d, 1820. 


Sucu is the moral and intellectual 
condition of the world, that no period 
can be assi in the history of man, 
in which plain and practical diseourses 
are not of essential service. Theo- 
logical literature, it is true, abounds 
with publications of this description, 
exhibiting at once the force of argu- 
ment, ihe power of persuasion, and 
the authority of scripture. But such 
is the constitution of the human mind, 
that the charm of novelty, or the hope 
of finding something criginal, furnishes 
a recommendation to every new pro- 
duction that issues from the press. 
The subjects of which this little 
volume treats, are at once practical, 
important, and interesting. They carry 
us into the common concerns of life, 
enforce the observance of duties which 
are incumbent on us to discharge, and 
direct us to that state of existence, in 
which their bearings and influence will 
be found in all their magnitude and 
awful consequences, i 
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It too frequently happens, that in 
works of this description, their authors 
impregnate them, with what may be 
called the slang of party, thus furnish- 
ing occasions of suspicion, that the pro- 
motion of sectarian interest predomi- 
nates over practical utility. From 
these charges the volume before us is 
happily exempt. The style in which 
it is written is simple and perspicuous, 
and the truths .of the gospel are re- 
commended on ene ee grounds. 
The pages are closely printed; but 
though the type is rather small, the 
paragraphs, which are numerous, fur- 
nish relief to the reader, and facilitate 
his progress through the work. From 
the author’s third sermon, we give the 
following passage as a specimen. 

«* He (Christ) teaches a lesson of humility. 
Pride keeps man out of his proper place, and 
separates between him and happiness ; and it 
arises from false views of o' ves, and of our 
performances. On the other hand, a proper 
and just view of our imperfections, and fail- 
ings, and transgressions, is calculated to humble 
us to the dust, and to bring us to the feet of our 
heavenly Father. And such view of ourselves, 
the comtking of Christ abundantly affords. Who 
does not know that the blessed Jesus had to 
preach among persons who made the whole of 
religion to consist of outward service, and 
who looked only to the mere letter of the law? 
and who among us has not read his excellent 
ond nensh-ouuseliin g sermon, recorded in the 5th 
and 6tb and 7th chapters of St. Matthew's gos- 
pel? and who that reads these chapters can fail 
to observe how extensive and spiritual he de- 
clares the law of God to be ; that it condemns not 
only wicked works and evil words, but that it 
reaches even to the thoughts and intents of the 
heart? He who came to bear witness to the 
trath, has declared a lustful desire to be adal- 
tery ; and has said shall be angry with 
his brother without a cause, shall be in danger of 
judgment. Now, my dear friends, who of us can 
bear this touch-stone? If we are to be judged 
ee instead of being proud 

our excellence, we mast my alto- 
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umbling truth which the teaches; for 
he represents the children of Adam as so dis- 
ordered that they cannot heal themselves, and 
therefore need a Heavenly Physician; and he 
declares positively, that the state of their souls 
is so bad as to require a change equal to a 
new birth; such a change as the Spirit of God 
only can produce. Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again. For except aman be 
born of water and o le Gpirie, he coat wane 
into the kingdom of ‘ore honour is hu- 
mility : and the soul that, looking unto Jesus 
as its ar rege humbly admits this doctrine, is 
prepared to receive a lesson of thankfulness ; in 
that glorious display which is made of the kind 
ness and mercy of God, in the of 
salvation.—pp. 32, 33. agreeing 8 
We cannot but consider this work 
to be-valuable, because it seems cal- 





culated to be beneficial, to a 
class of readers, who have not much 
learning, nor many books; and espe- 
cially because the important subjects 
are placed within the reach of their 
comprehension. 


a 
Review.—Cases of Tic Doloureauz, 
successfully treated. By Benjamin 
Callegear Ss mem of the Hoyt 
‘ollege of Surgeons, o, §e.$e. 

Longman & Co. ” 


Atmost the whole period of our life 
is occupied in the — of pleasure, 
or in the evasion of p The former 
is but a fleeting enjoyment, while the 
latter is the common and constant 
attendant on humanity, from the 
cradle to the grave. The nerves, those 
silk-like cords, which convey sensa- 
tion to the brain, and volition from 


of two opposite 
functions. They may also be thrilled 
with exquisite pleasure, or tortured 
with excruciating pain, and still ex- 
hibit no visible indication of either in 
their structure. In this state of our 
physiological and pathotogical dark- 
ness, then, respecting this wonderful 
and complex nervous , we must 
<a by the aid of such 
acts, as our experience and practice 
_ ascertain, for we have but few, 
if any, general principles, to guide as 
through this labyrinth of emueatehate. 
Pain is, perhaps, an evil of greater 
po a a ay — than death itself; con- 
sequently, he who a human being 
from extraordinary ing, is mach 
more entitled to the applause and 
thanks of his fellow-creatures, than 
he who merely saves from accidental 
death the life of a citizen. 

Mr. Hutchinson, the highly respec- 
table author of the pamphlet before 
us, appears fully entitled to these 
encomiums. He presents himself be- 
fore the public, in a garb of ability 
and modesty, which cannet fail to 
make a favourable impression on 
every man, whese approbation it is 
desirable to obtain. He comes for 
ward with “ neither a new remedy, 
nor a new theory,” but merely “ with 
a few observations which he has made 
in the successful administration of a 
mineral substance, well known, but 
too much neglected, or inaccurately, 
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or -inefficiently employed.” He attri- 
butes his success in the management 
of this hitherto most obstinate disease, 
to the activity with which he has em- 
ployed the carbonate of iron, a re- 
medy formerly used in doses far too 
small to produce the desired effects, 
in this and many other disorders. 
After giving an ample history of the 
nature, seat, cause, symptoms, and 
the usual methods of treating the Tic 
Doloureaux, Mr. Hutchinson proceeds 
to state, that the complete failure of 
the means usually employed to subdue 
the torments of this disease, induced 
him to try the different preparations of 
iron; his investigations appear to 
have been attended with the most 

py results. The particular prepa- 
ration of iron, preferred by Mr. Hut- 
chinson, is the Terri Carbonas, of the 
London Pharmacopoeia, and this he 
recommends in very unusually large 
doses, even to the extent of four scru- 
ples, three times a day. Mr. Hutchin- 
son has selected from his Case Book, 
six highly satisfactory and well-de- 
scribed cases, which we sincerely 
wish we had room to transcribe. They 
cannot but be considered a_ suffi- 
cient evidence of the hitherto unknown 
powers of a gigantic agent, as a re- 
medy in this cruel disease: and we 
must be allowed to say, that in our 
opinion, Mr. Hutchinson is fully en- 
titled to the very respectful considera- 
tion of his professional brethren, for 
this valuable contribution to our 
scanty stock of therapeutical know- 
ledge, as well as for the liberality and 
disinterestedness with which he has 
communicated to the world, a remedy, 
which, in the Hands of greedy empiri- 
cism, might have proved a productive 
and very fertile source of considerable 
pecuniary emolument. 


—— 


Review.—The best Provision for the 
Poor. A Sermon preached at the 
ing of St. Matthew's chapel, Man- 
chester Poor-house, on Sunday After- 
noon, Dec. 5th, 1819. By the Rev. 
Robert Bradley, Chaplain. pp. 24. 
London, Westley , 1820. 


Tuis discourse derives its principal 
importance from the charity which it 
advocates and recommends. We re- 
joice to find that the parochial clergy, 
and those who have the management 
of poor-houses are beginning to see 





the necessity of providing for the 
spiritual instruction of their infirm and 
aged inhabitants. Many of these, 
from a variety of causes, have not an 
opportunity of attending places of pub- 
lic worship ; and it is painful to re- 
flect, that in this enlightened age, out 
of about 10,000 parishes, not more 
than ten enjoy any spiritual provision 
from the Establishment. Hitherto a 
considerable portion of this labour, 
has devolved on the Methodists and 
Dissenters; and we cannot but con- 
gratulate Mr. Bradley and the parish 
officers of Manchester, in showing to 
the country an example so worthy of 
universal imitation. The sermon con- 
tains many useful observations. 


i 
Review.—A Geographical Exercise 
Book, designed for the use of Schools, 


and private families. By C. Robert- 
son. Lackington, & Co. London. 


WE readily concur with Mr. Robert- 
son in opinion, that “‘ among the various 
studies that now occupy the attention 
of youth, few can claim a greater de- 
gree of pre-eminence than that of 
Geography, connected with the practi- 
cal use of the Globes ;” and few we 
conceive will presume to deny, that 
whatever tends to facilitate the ac- 
quirement of science, or of any branch 


of useful knowledge, is of real advan- * 


tage to mankind, and is entitled to 
encouragement and support in pro- 
portion to its importance. 

The design of this work is to fur- 
nish the pupil with a kind of geogra- 
phical ciphering book, on the pages of 
which he may enter the result of his 
various experiments, and the solu- 
tions of his problems, just as the 
young arithmetician enters his various 
sums, when he is fully assured of 
their correctness. This method Mr. 
Robertson conceives will tend to sti- 
mulate the learner, knowing that he 
has a journal which records his pro- 
gress, while at the same time it will 
enable his friends to watch the advan- 
ces he is making in his geographical 
learning. 

The Problems laid down, and the 
Rules given for their solution,are in sub- 
stance much the same that we find in 
every treatise on the use of the globes, 
with this advantage, that both Prob- 
lem and Rule are very concise, with- 
out being deficient in perspicuity. 
From those data, distinct questions 
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are proposed under cach problem, to 
which the pnpil, by referring to his 
globes, according to the rules given, is 
expected to find an answer, which he 
must insert in columns or blank spaces 
left for this purpose. 

We have no doubt that the plan laid 
down by the author will prove highly 
advantageous, by enabling the pupils, 
when advanced to maturity, to refresh 
their memories with the aequirements 
of their youthful years, and by operat- 
ing-as an incentive on their posterity, 
to equal, if notto surpass, in geographi- 
eal knowledge, the attainments of their 
ancestors. 

—_——— 


Review.—Reasons for admitting the 
Divine Origin of Revelation. By 
Joseph Jones, M.A. Longman, Hurst, 
§e. Loudon. pp. 111. 1820. 


ALTHOUGH Revelation has been as- 
sailed during the many ages of its 
existence, its truth still remains un- 
shaken. Attack has produced defence, 
and this has elicited in its favoura 
complication of evidence arising from 
the most unexpected quarters. 

It is a maxim among lawyers, that 
the title of an estate which has been 
questioned, submitted to legal exa- 
mination, and pronounced valid, ac- 
quires additional strength by the seru- 
tiny it has undergone. ‘ It is much the 
same with the Book of Divine Reve- 
lation. It has been assailed in every 
part that was thought vulnerable, but 
those attacks have been regularly re- 
pelled, and Christianity has risen with 
new triumphs from cach contest. 

The enemies, however, of those doc- 
trines which the sacred writings con- 
tain, although unable to advance any 
thing new, have been assiduous in 
giving circulation to long-refuted ob- 
jections and half-forgotten calumnies, 
and in disseminating them in pam- 
phliets among a description of persons, 
who know little or nothing of their 
antiquity or refutation. This circum- 
stance, renders a circulation of the 
popular evidences in favour of Christi- 


anity peculiarly necessary, especially | ! 


at the present time, to counteract the 
influence of that moral and intellectual 
poison, which the emissaries of infi- 
delity are thus endeavouring to diffuse 
among the artisans, mechanics, and 
labouring classes of society. 

_ The work before us is rather persua- 
sive than argumentative, urging the 

No. 24.—Vot. III. 





authenticity of scripture, from moral 
motives, without entering into any 
metaphysical disquisitions, or taking 
its stand on philosophical ground. 
We do not mean, however, to insinuate 
that these important sources of evi- 
dence are disregarded by our author. 
He admits their value, but assigns to 
them their respective limits, in the 
following passages : 


It is not intended in the following pages 
to violate any acknowledged principle of sound 
philosophy, while at the same time it is as little 
intended to I a mere philosophical 
essay. Philosopliy and Theology are distinct 
things: nor do we suppose that the former has 
any just title to arrogate a claim,-as valuable as 
its rules, and as sober and’ sound as its spirit 
may be, te dictate in a peremptory manner 
about the latter. We undoubtedly owe to 
reason and philosophy a very profound and sin- 
cere re ; but we must — assign to 
them their proper provinces and limits; and 
we must always remember, that theology is a 





- peculiar subject. 


“ The evidences of our-religion are external 
and internal ; the first description of evidenee 
being composed of accredited ean cer- 
tain facts; and the second resulting the 
examination of the discoveries which the’ re- 
cords themselves contain, Historical evi- 
dence, of which we are co t judges, 
stands, if it be firmly established, as an impreg- 
nable fortress, not to be in the slightest degree 
affected by the most ingénious, or virulent, or 
reiterated assaults. Ifthe impugners of revela- 
tion acted with candour and fairness, they 
would desist from desseminating their caluiii- 
nies, till by the complete subversion of histori - 
cal evidence, they had shewn the justice of 
them. Let them dispassionately examine thie 
labours of a Paley and a Chalmers; let them 
shew, if they are able to doit, by a method of 
reasoning and philosophizing as sober, as judici- 
ous, and as acute, as that which those great 
men have exhibited, that their statements are 
fallacious, and that there is no credit whatever 
to be given to historical testimony. The whole 
subject will then at least assume a new com- 
plexion. 


«« Internal evidence is a very different thing. 
It rests on certain moral notions and feelings 
that belong to our natare, and on certain assump- 
tions that are made in agreement with them. 
We advance certain positions ; or, at least, we 
form and entertain certain notions; and we 
then apply them as so many tests by which we 
judge of the character of revelation, and of its 
claim to our esteem. Is this gore er, 
justifiable, and philosophical? We see n 
in it to the contrary. It is allowed, that the 
historical evidence is sufficient in itself, and 
incontrovertible; and some, on this a 
may deem any thing farther to be entirely 
superfluous. We are not prepared to adopt 
this notion in its full extent, until we have 
been convinced, that the very idea of internal 
evidence is a vain fabrication of the ‘mind ; 
that all our moral notions and feelings are so 
delusive as not to deserve the slightest credit ; 
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aud that every assumption that proceeds upon 
them, must, in the very nature of things, be 
purely gratuitous.” 

The preceding quotations furnish a 
fair specimen, not only of the author’s 
style and manner of writing, but of 
those views which he has taken of the 
momentous subject which employs 
his pen. What these introductory 
observations promise, the subsequent 
pages amply fulfil. In these, the 
moral nature of God, the responsi- 
bility of man, and, from his lapsed 
condition, the necessity of such a de- 
velopment of the Divine will as the 
Bible supplies, are urged with much 
affectionate solicitude; and the con- 
sequences which flow from the use or 
abuse of those precepts and mercies 
which Christianity presents, are anti- 
cipated with a strong feeling of re- 
gard. When this book becomes known 
to a certain class of readers, it will 
not want any other recommendation. 

a 
Review.—Tributes to Truth, by Nicho- 
las Littleton. Wherein afew obscu- 
rities, made or left by Locke and 
others, are removed, and Philosophy 
and Common Sense go hand in hand. 

Vol. I. Part I. 4to. pp. 126.—1819. 


«« Truth is never ashamed.” 





THAT venal motives are more common- 
ly the object of dedications, than pure 
respect or gratitude, cannot be ques- 
tionep.—Our being permitted to at- 
tach certain great names of respecta- 
bility among the literary world, to 
publications, or such as have great 
weight with the public as patrons of 
literature, must tend frequently to in- 
crease their sale, if not their value. 
But what additional support the author 
of the work before us can possibly 
suppose to derive, either of celebrity 
or gain, by dedicating ‘to the Guardian 
Spirit of the British Isles,’ we cannot 
easily conceive. Neither can we un- 
derstand who or what this aerial being 
may be; and we must confess, as some 
palliation of our stupidity, that our 
friends who have seen this volume, are 
involved in the same mysterious doubt. 
Many have paid their devoirs to nobi- 
lity, and even to majesty: but no one 
within our recollection, before Mr. L. 
has ever ventured to solicit prefatory 
re from any such imaginary 

eing. We shall not extend our re- 
marks; for as this dedicatory epistle 
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has at least one good trait, that of 
brevity, we shall transcribe it.— 


“DEDICATED TO THE GUARDIAN 

Spirit oF THE Britisn Isces. 

‘ Protecting Spirit! Thou hast ever been 
regarded as one easily yielding to corporeal 
pleasures, and more especially to that lowest 
of all—the pleasures of the stomach. Certaiuly, 
if thou hadst not been formed for such plea- 
sures, thou wouldest not have been fitted for 
our protector; but equally certain is it, that a 
formation, fitting thee for other pleasures, was 
infinitely more necessary. Long hast thou 
been cherished as our Protector ; but seldom 
has it been acknowledged, that it is to thee we 
are chiefly indebted for all the pleasures of the 
mind, which every British subject must feel, 
= which is the very height of his enjoyment 

ere. 

‘ Long hast thou been the Protector of our 
mental pleasure ! Truth hast thou ever sup- 
ported ! and every British subject, relying on 
thy ever-supporting, and unconquerable power, 
must hail thee with delight, 

Padstow, 1819. * As does the Author.’ 

We have often read of Bacchus 
presiding over the flowing Can, cheer- 
ing his votaries to excess, and exciting 
them to madness, by his all-powerful 
narcotics ; but we never heard of him 
as the patron, or encourager of litera- 
ture; or that it is to him we are 
chiefly indebted for all the ‘ pleasures 
of the mind.’ It is generally sup- 
posed, that men of the most sober 
habits have the clearest understand- 
ings:—that spirit, therefore, must be 
made up of very contradictory princi- 
ples,which can at one time recommend 
food to the mind, and at another be 
strenuous in advocating habits, which 
will tend to annihilate its digestion. 

That protector must be indeed of the 
unaccountable sort, which bids his dis- 
ciples, first inhale ‘ the pleasures of 
the mind,’ and then instil such poi- 
son as will, in most instances, counter- 
act its inflaence. We must confess, 
we should approach such a spirit, let 
our adulation be ever so well got up, 
with rather a doubtful submission, lest 
we should be so unfortunate as to offer 
it at a time when his capricious dispo- 
sition might savour more of destruc- 
tion than condescension! In fine, we 
hesitate not to say, that we do not con- 
sider this imagined protector will be 
any safeguard, or do any credit, to the 
morality or celebrity of our author. 

The volume before us, is made up of 
a dedication, a preface, and an intro- 
duction, upon which we shall immedi- 
ately enter, dwelling chiefly on such 





parts only as appear most likely to give 
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a general idea of its coutents. As our 
analysis will be conducted with sober 
criticism, we hope to bear in mind, 
throughout, the lesson of Seneca— 

Ab honesto nulla re deterribitur,—ad turpia 

nulla spe invitabitur. : 

To give our readers an idea of the 
author’s reasoning, we shall begin by 
a quotation from the preface, which it 
appears to us should be explanatory 
of the main design of the work, but 
which has been converted, in this in- 
stance, to a strange metaphysical dis- 
quisition ! 

« Whenever we express ourselves accordant 
to our knowledge, we are then said to speak 
the truth. Truth, as regarding the reality of 
things,—the certainty of existence, is immut- 
able ;—is never different; but as regarding 
mind, it is otherwise: for since some know 
better than others, therefore the trath of dif- 
ferent persons differs: one man’s truth is bet- 
ter to be trusted to thanis another man’s trath; 
although the truth of one man is no more trath 
than is the truth of the other man; as in the 
one man, truth is expressive of knowledge, so 
it is in the other man; and the difference be- 
tween them is with regard to knowledge.’ 

As ‘truth is never ashamed,’ so, 
under every possible circumstance, it 
admits of no variation. Our author 
says, ‘ When we express ourselves 
according to our knowledge, we are 
then said to speak the truth. We 
cannot subscribe to this definition of 
truth without some hesitation, for, ac- 
cording to our celebrated lexicogra- 
pher, Johnson, “ Truth is conformity 
of notions to things.” Therefore there 
is a wide difference between contin- 
gency of notions to things, and con- 
formity to them, Does Mr. L. mean 
to say, that because a person speaks 
to the best of his knowledge and belief 
of any circumstance, that the truth or 
falsity of such a circunistance, shall be 
made to correspond with, or be altered 
by, this uncertain mode of communica- 
tion—that bare assertion shall be the 
touch-stone of truth? Impossible! 
Truth, without exception, and in every 
sense of the word, must be physically 
correct, and it is not to be affected by 
assertion or circumstance. If truth be 
garbled or tarnished, the defect rests 
with him who does so, let the cause be 
what it may; yet the fact itself remains 
unsullied, and is as much truth as if 
stated correctly.—Veritas non recipit 
magis ac minus,—truth is ipso facto im- 
mutable. 

_ We should judge, by his elucida- 
tions In a succeeding paragraph, that 
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Mr. L. is in some way connected with 
the medical profession, for he sup- 
ports his positions and remarks by ex- 
amples drawn from the Materia Medica. 
We cannot but remark, that our au- 
thor has extended his preface to an 
unnecessary length by protracted 
pieces of poetry, which, however they 
may tend to convey his meaning, 
might, in our humble judgment, be 
very much curtailed. 

We always thought that system was 
a concatenation of links, or series of 
operations, by which certain effects 
might be produced, or merely the 
instrument by which certain wished-for 
consequences might be effected :—but 
our author declares that 

‘ System is a word become at last synony- 
mous with ition; each sys‘em-maker 
dresses up a supposition in some gaudy, or 
perhaps beautiful apparel.’ p. x. 

How often is it the case, that we 
condemn in others what we ourselves 
practise. Mr. L. declares, that, ‘ led 
by systems, men’s minds become con- 
fused,’ (p. x.) while he himself has 
methodically divided the volume before 
us into dedication, preface, and intro- 
duction, and his remarks and positions 
are not thrown together with all the 
carelessness imaginable. And why 
does system confound men’s minds? 
Because 

. ro ape being overlooked for immuta- 
ble truth, and this truth, confounded with sup- 
position ;—which is known,—that which is 
true, immutably true, becomes confounded with 
what is thought to be thus true.’ p. x. 

As we have reason to suppose Mr. 
Littleton is connected with the faculty, 
,we would ask—Whether anatomy is 
supported on scientific, or chimerical 
principles? From the little we know 
of this science, we are inclined to think 
it as one of the most perfect; and as 
we would not doubt Mr. L.’s know- 
ledge so much as to think him scepti- 
cal on this point, we shall naturally 
disclaim the position, that its systems 
are altogether imaginary, or that they 
rest on any thing short of fact. Sys- 
tem relates only to the specific combi- 
nation of materials. It matters not 
what enters into this combination, 
whether facts, theories, or supposition, 
for we again repeat, that system merely 
relates to a regular arrangement, with- 
out bearing any affinity to the nature 
of the materials. It is “ any com- 
plexure or combination of many things 





acting together; or, a scheme which 
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reduces many things to regular de- 
pendence or co-operation.” (Johnson.) 
It will therefore be immediately per- 
éeived, that our author has allowed his 
definition of system too extensive-a 
signification. 

* But are thonghts to be corrected by 
maxims, when even maxims must spring from 
thoughts? No: every thought, as we proceed, 
is to be examined as to its trath or falsity ; 
proceeding thus, whatever ground is gained 
will be firm; and when we cannot do that 
we wish, let us be satisfied, in the doing all we 
can.’ p. xiii. 

A maxim is an axiom, a general 
position, or certain direction. It is 
not, however, derogatory to the prin- 
ciple of ‘ common sense,’ because it is 
the product of thought, that it should 
be a corrector of our thoughts. Man 
is a fallible being; is it not therefore 
just, that he should resort to maxims, 
(the result of thought,) to guide and 
direct him? Are they not the bulwark 
of the mens conscia recti? We might 
ask the question, whether the Bible is 
a r book of consultation, such 
being replete with mazims, and no 
doubt they originated from thoughts? 
As we cannot question Mr. L.’s religi- 
ous tenets so much as to doubt his be- 
lief in the Holy Scriptures, we shall 
suspend the argument, by supposing 
we do not understand the drift of his 
axiom. 

‘These maxims, however, are the vn oe 
of eommon sense ; and it would have been we 
if these system-makers had applied them 
strictly ; for then system would soon have ap- 
peared as synonymous with spposition.’ p. xii. 

We should be glad to know how 
maxims, which are the offspring of 
common sense, should, by their ap- 
plication, bring system on a level with 

sition, Every, man, short of an 
idiot, is endowed, we should judge, 
with some proportion of common sense ; 
and, as Mr. L. himself acknowledges, 
must be well stored with maxims. 
How then, in the name of all that is 
rational, can he who is under the guid- 
ance of axioms, maxims, or fixed 
moral principles, be taught to form 
systematic arrangements, which are 
nothing short of supposition? Having 
discussed this point in a preceding 
paragraph, we shall proceed with the 
analysis. 

We have now examined some pas- 
sages belonging to the preface; the 
introduction commences by some re- 
marks on reason, and, as it proceeds, 
takes into consideration the various 





impulses and actions of the mind. As 
these do not differ materially from the 
opinions and reasonings of previous 
philoso;:hers, we should not think our- 
selves justified in entering upon them. 
One passage, however, on probable 
evidence, appears to us of so much 
consequence in a legislatorial point of 
view, that perfectly as it coincides 
with our ideas, we cannot but give to 
our readers; and this we are the more 
willing to do, on account of our pre- 
vious censures. 


‘ Although the examination of the causes of 
effects does not lead to conclusions which are 
certain, nevertheless, our conclusions are often 
so certain, that we confide as boldly on them 
as on certainties ; and all, having the free exer- 
cise of their reasoning powers, agree in their 
conclusions on numerous subjects, admitting 
only probable evidence. From this universa- 
lity of agreement, in conclusions, arises the 
uniformity of human institutions ; hence, to de- 
termine on the commission of crime by the 
laws of Old England, twelve men must of 
one mind,—must come to the same conclusion. 
In some countries a larger number than twelve 
is required. By some governments, it is only 
required that the majority, by other govern- 
ments, that two thirds, should be of one mind. 
In this island, the jury is demanded to give a 
decision of guilty or not guilty. Guilty or not 
guilty, form, as it were, the two terminating 
points of a line; and between these two points, 
are the various shades of probability. Our 
custom of requiring all to be of one mind, is 
most proper, as thus less doubt remains as to 
the guilt of the criminal ; whereas, in countries 
where only part of the jury is required to 
agree, it seems cruel that a culprit should pa 
the debt for acrime, the commission of which 
is so doubtful. Our custom, however, though 
leaning on the side of mercy, still seems capa- 
ble of improvement. It has been remarked, 
that between guilty and not a: there are 
the numerous shades of probability; and it 
might so happen, ‘7 hanger were not called in, 
in order to compel men to speak falsehood, ) 
that the majority only would be of one mind. 
Now, since there are various shades of proba- 
bility, as to the commission of crime, as well 
as different degrees of crime, it may he asked, 
where would be the impropriety of different 
degrees of punishment, accordingly as the 
commission of crime is more or less probable ; 
as well as different degrees of punishment, 
proportioned to the degrees of crime.’ 

‘In probability, when most clear, the con- 
clusion of a single individual is as certaim as 
would be the conclusions of any number of per- 
sons ; all will come to the same conclusion. 
What individual would not conclude that the 
sun Will rise again, be again in the meridian, 
again set? Our conclusion is here founded on 
universal ae and from concluding, 
that the conclusions of others are like our own 
conclusions.’ p. 14 & 15. 


Man, as a fallible being, is con- 
stantly liable to err ; much, therefore, 
as we reverence the opinions and ratio- 
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cinations of Mr. Locke, we should not 
be the more respected by hazarding 
the opinion, that he, as well as others, 
did not partake of this kindred imper- 
fection. On the contrary, the difficulty 
of the subject, the talents required to 
accomplish it, and the application ne- 
cessary to complete his grand meta- 
physical system, will sufficiently palli- 
ate those defects, which are compara- 
tively small, when put in competition 
with the immensity ofthe design. But 
to return :—Our author does not ex- 
actly coincide with Mr. Locke on the 
nature of complex ideas, and his reasons 
are chiefly directed against chap. viii. 
sections 7, 8, 9, & 10, of the Essay on 
the Human Understanding. The con- 
clading sentence of the tenth section 
runs thus, at which Mr. L. makes a 
pointed charge :—‘“ For the power in 
fire to produce a new colour or con- 
sistency in wax or clay, by its primary 
qualities, is as much a quality in fire, 
as the power it has to produce in me a 
new idea, or sensation of warmth or 
burning, which I felt not before by the 
same primary qualities, viz. the bulk, 
texture, and motion, of its insensible 
parts.” To which our author re- 
plies :— 

« «* Motion of its insensible parts :” the word 
insensible, as here used, cannot refer to the 
want of sensibility in such parts, but refers to 
the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of insen- 
sible, that is, of imperceptible parts. Here is 
an inadvertent absurdity; to say insensible 
parts affect our senses—are sensible to us. 
This may be corrected by substituting the 
word intangible for t ible. What is sensi- 
ble to one sense, may not be so to another.’ 
p- 40. 





Our author has here a jeu de mots. 
Truth is in itself a sense, therefore 
tangibility and sensibility are in this 
case synonymous, and therefore we do 
not think Mr. Locke’s reasoning made 
more intelligible, or more correct, by 
this gentleman’s substitution. As the 
word sensibility refers to five distinct 
species of sensation, it must readily 
occur, on reading the passage, that 
Mr. Locke meant to be understood in 
two of them. 

What we have already added will 
be suflicient evidence of the nature of 
our author’s objections to Mr. Locke ; 
itremains that we should now give a 
specimen of the modesty with which his 
design is carried into effect, which will 
at once give an idea of the opinion he 
has of his own powers and abilities. 





“When in the wilderness of thought, I 
was much delighted with Mr. Locke’s exami- 
nation of the understanding : but now, afew of 
his broad roads appear as scrambling sheep< 
paths.” 

In giving a short analysis of this 
volume, it is not necessary, in order to 
fix the judgment as to its intrinsic 
value, for us to go minutely into its 
several passages. We think our 
readers must be sufficiently convinced 
already, by the parts already noticed. 
We shall therefore proceed rapidly 
through the volume, having given a 
specimen from each of the writer’s 
arrangements. The process of con- 
clusion is arrived at, by and through 
the authority of premises :—if the pre- 
mises be accurate, the conclusion is 
necessarily supposed to be so too, and 
vice versa. We find, therefore, that we 
are enabled to give a very brief cri- 
tique, by confining ourselves to our 
author’s conclusion; which, to save 
time, as well as our pages, we shall 
immediately touch upon, as a corollary 
involving the multum in parvo of the 
whole. 

“ Of this first part, (meaning this volume) 
the final conclusion is, MINDS THINK ALIKE— 
form like conclusions: and the difference be- 
tween us, is only with regard to the manner 
of expression,—is only a difference of words.” 
p- 125. 

Cras credemus hodie nihil! 

Expression, which is usually con- 
sidered as the index of the mind, is 
by this hypothesis rendered null and 
void; and all the finer feelings of the 
soul are completely annihilated. The 
glowing phrenzy of the poet’s imagi- 
nation, and the ‘ common sense and 
philosophy’ so strenuously insisted 
upon by the author, must vanish into 
‘“ air, thin air.” The intimate conti- 
guity, which is usually allowed to sub- 
sist between thought and articulation, 
has no longer any being :—and what 
can be said of a man, whose intellects 
do not coincide with his utterance? 
Why, that he is devoid of reason— 
that he is incapable of ‘common sense,’ 
much more of that laborious research 
imposed by philosophy.—Alack, Sir, 
he is mad. Weconsider this reasoning 
as dangerous, in a moral point of view. 
What! does a Christian agree senti- 
mentally with an Atheist and a Deist 
—*‘ form like conclusions—differ only 
in expression”—“ only a difference of 
words.” Is it possible, that such a 
conclusion ean be received by any ra- 
tional being? Is it possible, that the 
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free agency of man can be thus broken 
down, by such an unphilosophical as- 
sertion,—we dare not call it argu- 
ment? Shall the peace of man be. 
destroyed, and his religious principles 
violated, by such a sweeping conclu- 
sion as this? Impossible! What shall 
be thought of premises which can war- 
rant such a farrago? If our author 
does esteem us mad, in common with 
the rest of mankind, we think, we have 
so much of the dawn of reason re- 
maining, as will, now and then at least, 
enable us to resist daring imposition. 

se bi Re i plague, when madmen lead the 

n Fo 


We are promised a second volume 
on ‘ the blindfolded, gliding effects of 
Habit and Association ;’ and should | 
our author fulfil his intention, we shall 
be happy to have it in our power to| 
raise him on a respectable footing, as | 
a sound and solid reasoner, a prudent 
writer, and a modest author. We fear 
we haye discovered something like 
free thinking: we hope, however, we 
are mistaken; if not, we cannot with- 
hold our pity for his situation, and our 
hopes, that the dark clouds of his 
mental horizon may soon be dispersed 
by the bright beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

One word more, and we have done. 
We should be very desirous of enlarg- 
ing our comments, if they were likely 
to be of a less painful nature. But 
we feel we should but accumulate 
censure. The bold and independent 
manner which swells the volume, does 
not press upon us with any kind of 
pleasure; and we again recommend 
to Mr. L. when he next comes before 
the public, ‘to pursue his reasoning 
with that modesty, which will at least 
ensure the pity, if not the commen- 
dation, of his readers. For a bold and | 
independent spirit does not always | 
argue a just cause. 

Rieu n'est beau que le vrai—le vrai seul est aimable. 


—___—— 





MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Earthquakes.—The island of Antigua 
has lately been visited with an Earth- 
quake. On the 15th of November, 
1820, a shock of considerable duration 
was experienced. Another occurred 
on the following morning, but with 
less severity. We have not learnt, 
that any damage of consequence has 





been sustained by the inhabitants. 
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The neighbourhood between Har- 
lech and Barmouth, Merioneth, was 
much alarmed, a little after nine 
o’clock, on the night of Wednesday 
se’nnight, by a slight shock of an 
Earthquake. The noise was some- 
thing similar to that produced by a 
large ball rolling on a hollow floor, and 
continued for about half a minute. It 
seems to have been generally heard, 
and as generally feared, by the coun- 
try people.— Dec. 20, 1820. 

Eruption.—In Batavia, a dreadful 
eruption of a volcano, took place 
early in June last, accompanied with 
several severe shocks of an earth- 
quake. Much damage has been done. 
Red-hot stones and ashes, were carried 
to a vast distance, in various directions ; 
and at times, the sides of the burning 
mountain appeared involved in a sheet 
of flame. 

Omen.—A thunder stroke which 
lately carried off the head of a statue 
of his Holiness, which stood on the 
top of St. John’s church, of Lateran, 
has been regarded by the friends of 
the Holy See, as an alarming presage. 

Bounty.—The Parliamentary grant 
of £5000, to the adventurers engaged 
in the late Northern Expedition, has 
been distributed in the following man- 
ner.—Capt. Parry, £1000 ;—Lieut. 
Liddon of the Griper, £500 :—Lieut. 
Beachey, Lieut. Hoppner, Capt. Sa- 
bine, and the two Masters, £200 each ;— 
Superior Midshipmen, £55 each ;— 
other Ditto, £30 each;—Seamen, £20 
each. 


Hayti.—The Revolution which has 
lately taken place in Hayti, promises 
to consolidate the power of that em- 
pire, and to render it permanent under 
Boyer, into whose hand the death of 
Christophe has thrown the dominion 
of the whole island. 

Skaiiing.—This amusing exercise is 
much practised in Liverpool and its 
vicinity, but scarcely a year ever 
elapses in which we do not hear of 
some melancholy accident accompany- 
ing it. During the present winter 
nearly twenty persons have lost their 
lives, through which the hopes of 
many respectable families have been 
cut off, and the surviving friends 
plunged in the deepest distress. 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





1.—On Instinct and Reason. 


G. B.-of Launceston, Cornwall, 
asks,—What are the essential pro- 
perties of instinct in the animal crea- 
tion? and, What are those superior 
principles in man, which form the line 
of distinction between animal and ra- 
tional beings? 





2.—On the future Existence of Animals, 


G. B. would likewise be obliged to 
any correspondent for an epitome of 


the most forcible arguments both for 
and against the restitution of animals, 
| drawn from Reason and Revelation. 
ee 


Literary Motices. 


A neat little work has lately made its appearance, en- 
titled,“ The Mental Calculator, being a compendium of 
concise and yet general rules, for the ready solution of 
various Problems in Astronomy ; to which is added, a Guide 
~ > Constellations, by P. Lovekin.” price 38. neatly 

pund. 
| _ Another work, entitled, Conversations on English Gram- 
| mar, &c. by Mrs. Williams, has issued from the press, since 
the commencement of the present year. 

Preparing for the prises, in two volumes, post octavo, 
Happiness, a Tale for the Grave and the Gay. 





Errata.—In col. 125, line 49, for 
col, 127, line 39, for Leucia, read S 





Garus, read Cyrus. In 
eneca. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT, JANUARY 20, 1821. 
Since the commencement of the year, the transactions in business have been on a very diminutive scale. 


The severe frost entirely impeded the navigation in the interior, and an 
winds, which continued till within these last few days, have both contributed to add to the 
things.—The demand for produce is in Pap Pear ; but as the 
l as a more livel: ealthy state of things. Reviewing the present 

the exception of Coffee alone, ) it cannot be Gouied, that 
forbidding, apparently, any further diminution, but very 


may be anticipated, as we y 
of all species of merchandise, (with per ps 
their currency is at a very depreciated scale, 
SUSC 


ible of great advance in many articles. Since the change of wind. 
vessels have been pouring in from all quarters; in the number of which 


led series of Easterly 
state o, 
ee aera 

é - 


+ during the last six days, 
are, 2 ships from Calcutta, 


1 from Africa, and a considerable number from South America, the Brazils, United States, British 


America, and the Mediterranean ;—the particular 


imports will be given in the month. 


subsequent 
Proceeding to detail more particularly the later ag mong in some leading articles, we have to 


notice, that the sales of Cotton, during the present week, have 
ages; whilst the imports, during the same period, reach 18,700 packages. 
remark, among the sales, a lot of 310 bags of Boweds for Export sold before landed at 
price—the quality warranted good to fine: although the market may 


We are, however, to 
per lb. short 


en light, amounting only to er ged - 
ad 
be considered a na} lower, yet 


the week closes, with a more general inquiry, with a prospect of a better demand ere long, and which is 


expected without any material change of price. 


In British Plantation Sugars, some inguiry appeared this week for Ireland, and prices advanced 
about 1s. per cwt. in consequence; the sales yesterday, however, went off heavily, and the previous 


advance was not fully supported: brown qualities, 
India, there are no sales. 
Coffee.—The only sales are to the Grocers, at a 
Rum.—In fair p Ae 


upon the whole, are Ingher-—In Foreign and East 


small reduction. 


nand, 100 puncheons of well-flavoured Jamaica’s have sold at 2s. 3d. per gallon, 


for 16 O. P. also 100 puncheons strong Demarara’s, at 2s. 5d. to 2s. Gd. with a small lot of common 


Leeward’s, at 1s. 7d. per gallon. 
No sales of Old Carolina Rice are reported. 


Several parcels of the 


~~ Crop having arrived, the 


price has not been fixed, but is expected to settle at about 20s. pet cwt. in bond. 
The Tobacco market has been very inactwe, yet there is no alteration of price. 


Pot and Pearl Ashes are unchanged in value. 
Dyewoods find ready buyers at the affixed rates. 
Lemon-juice, of fair strengths, 3s. per gallon. 


Quercitron Bark is in demand for export to France. 


Sicily Shumac is retailing at 22s. per cwt. 


Naval Stores continue low :—last week 1800 barrels of very ordinary Turpentine were sold from the 


Stores at 6s. Gd. allon. 


For Fish and Seed Oils, the demand remains good; ‘the Yorkshire Crushers of Linseed offer their 


_ Oil as low as 2s. 8d. 


gallon. 5 
The demand for Tallow is not so lively as it has been ;—this day week 370 casks of Odessa Yellow- 
Candle Tallow, of mixed quality, with an allowance of 17 per cwt. tare, were sold at 50s. Gd. to 51s. 
per.cwt. Hemp is only inquired after by the consumers. 


Of Flax, the arrivals are ve 
wmber.—British American 

the t 
2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. 
Deals are ready sale. 


ine is looking up ; 


rters are holding for higher prices. Several low sales have been made m uy 
and large dimensions at 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per cubic foot. No demand for Staves. 


heavy from'Ireland, and is, ———’ become less saleable. 


and it becomes daily more dificult to purchase, as 


Quebec Oak; say at 


A change of wind has ‘“ * with it a large supply of Grain, which, however, meets a ready sale 


at the currency of the day. V 
per701b. Oats are lower ;—there are, however, 


Barley, there is a fair demand. American Flour in bond 


heat barely maintains its price: good Irish commands 7s. 8d. to 7s. 10d. 


e at 2s. 11d. to 3s. per 45lb. For 


buyers of 
22s. to 23s. per barrel, for export. 


9! 
at 


The inquiry for sowing Flaxseed increases daily ; holders are very firm at 03s. to 65s. per hogshead 


of 7 bushels: this rate leaves a very severe loss to the impor: 


ter. 


There is reason to hope, that many regulations favourable to the Commerce of the Country will 


receive the attention of the Legislature; « 


we trust, that a liberal and enlightened policy towards other 


nations wiil open fresh avenues for the industry of our manufacturers, and enterprise of our merchants. 
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WHOLESALE.—L,.pool, Jan. 22,1821. | HEMP. £. & SUNDRIES.—Liverpool, Jan, 22. 
SUGAR, # cwt. beterbite clean 42 ° @ — | FLOUR, best , 'sk.2407h.388.0d.a40s.0d 
Muscovado, = F a, Rhine .....+45 a ONUS.cec000034 0 36 0 
poe ton + Be fe be OATMEAL, sack 240]h.28 0 31 0 
os t. Petersburg 12-head ——-@ —— | POTATOES, ¥ 90]}.....1 8 2 0 
es : HOPS, a eal new3 0 412 FRESH BUTT aR, 1602 ! 1 1 3 
Refined, Dble.Loavs.6.a7]h.125 140 & Susse x,Sbags, doo3 0 4 4 HA Y, old, 4 20 Ib. 8 
Single do. 7-14th- 95 110 orcester, do3 5 415 oan 
Lar-Lups. 46-50. 94 102 Yearling, Kent or? 30 315 03 
Ca do. 24-28th. 98 105 Wore este r,in ps. S te ert 
MOLASSES, ritich . 26 LEATHER, # tb. dp Je SS Geen 
RUM ¥ gallon, 16.0. P. 2s. Bu utts, 40 covecsoseel 6 1 9 Average Prices of | Number of Bank 
Leewa 3,common 1 7 Dressing, 20¢21fh....1 6 — Sugar. Gazelle. | ruptsin Gazelle. 
BRANDY, Cognac.. 4 0 Om Ydoz. 404 50]h--2 6 2 9 | Dec.20 ,.349. std- | Dec.22...-.+++--23 
GENE Wes -cenes sve aS Sone 30435 ..2 - : ? re o 6 ih 
OFFE wt. a & > je esece an. 3 Noreport. 
. West iy 8 aiso | HIDES, fh. Bu.Ayres 0 8$ 0 10 — 10 4-38 3h LS 
middling ..126 132 Westindiao 5 0 6 —17 35 4 
fine.......-133 138 Z “ 7 
MAHOGANY, ¥ foot, «d,s. d. List of Vessels Arrived. | Cleared | Prices of Coal 
Honduras ......+-++ : o & upw. | From West india & Bri- Sor sea. | W Ton of 2240. 


St. Domingo . 


DA.cereseerees 





-— 
a2 eo 
= 
J 


pvdinary to middling Oy) A 15 
7 











Bowed, oe ° 0 104 
New Orleans -0 1 0} 
Maranham .. i @ 
Barbadoes ...+-+++ $ 010 
West Indies ........ 0 8) 0 i0 
Burak eacecesesesseo 9 7 DO D9 
MEAL wsvaseese 6 O 7% 
DYE WOODS, ton, £.s. €£. 5. 
Fustic, Cuba......-... 8104 9 0 
Porto Rico.... 6 @ 7 0 
am: soveee 6 10 7 10 
Logwood,Campeachy 715 8 0 
Jamaica.... 6 5 6 15 
oe 610 70 
Wood, 224 0 27 0 
large solid: §** 

large rough ....13 0 16 0 
TORACCO, ¥ tb. & d & d. 
James River + © 3440 it 

stemmed 0 
Rappahanoc 02 0 4 
03 04 
Kentucky .... o2 04 
ASHES, WY ewt. @ «6 “ 
ist, Pot, fresh, U.S. 39 9a 40 0 
— sccecesdd O 34 0 
, ist, Pearl39 @ 40 0 
TAR Ybarrl.Stockholm 16 o 2 0 
Archangel 18 6 21 0 
erican 18 0 20 0 


Am 

RICE,¥ American, 
uty paid. } Sis. a 355. 
East A coveccce 146 186 
BRIMSTONE, # ton, £. 5. £. 8 
h  watames 10 a 23 10 
SHUMAC, P cwi & dad & d. 
Sicily ....00.-..21 6422 0 
PINE TIMBER, cub ft. 5. d. s. d. 
American . so 1 3a 5 






Baiti tie & Swedish. 26 26 
SALT PETRE, Wewt. 28 0 31 0 
G d@ «ed, 

Barley, Encl Y601h. 4 @a49 
Biel ae : 36 
Beans, Engl.  qr...42 46 0 0 
Awer.amt. bx bond 19 Oo @ 0 
i o 30 

Oats, Engi. 4 Visi. © 33 
aden 8 ReaGS » 9 31 
Wheat, LY70h.7 6 8 9 
i] 7 6 8 0 
Canad 6 8 0 
TALLOW, # 112Ib. d. 8s. d. 
Russia - Candle 53 Ga 54 0 

bee 0 6 0 
JRON ay - evccee o 910 

P Side ss fod 5.0 a 

i6 @ i 0 

HOOP IRON. 256 — 
3 Oa? oO 

220 31 0 

o ww 

0 — 

4 0 — 

2s. 8d.a —— 

2 —_ 

Turpentine Wow — 

veer. @ «8 d 

Beef new, ve 100 0a107 6 
saan 0° 72 0 
Betts, he ne 
Cork <P he p Ang tow 
led new 2nds. 78 0 — 
atindep arta. a 0 8 0 
Newry new .....0.06 0 w 0 
Pork, trish, ¥ bri. 6 0 60 
Cheese, old; 1290) 55 0 65 O 
NOWseversee 55 0 65 0 





tish Settlementsin> 28 20 
North America 
East India and Africa 3} 1 





Spanish a Pas 6 
oe “4 
Ireland coaponanse ce 89 40 





Europe and al 
other Parts. ore 4} aa | % 








Jan, 1, to Jan.20,. ‘Total 163 163| 106 
Total Tonnage ........27681 | 17026 





Liverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from isi to 20th Jan; 
Cotton Stuffs... — pes. & 6803050 yds, 
oolien do... 1090 


Flannel ....+6 13 102207 
Linen Cloth.. 495 S8izI2 
Kerseywere.. 779 242ends 
oe — 25274 yds. 
B eevee 783 


. 40 

Blanketing ee & pairs, 19352 
Cotton Yarn, 72034 Ths. 
Hats, 500 doz.—Hose, 18113 doz. pairs. 
Glass, 6473 £. 
Lead, 1663 cwt. 
Copper, 186 eases, 104 cwt. 
Iron, 581 tons. 
Ste vel, 48 cwts.—Tinplates, 171 boxes. 
Earthenware , 1899 crates and casks. 
Hardware, 2574 cwt.—Naiis, 91 cwt. 
Refined Sugar......0+-s+e+0 712 cwts. 
White Salt to Foreign Parts, 2007 tons. 

reland....s0.. 70 
Rock Saltto a « 337 


Coal to — en Parts 
Ireland .. 






Is3 
979 chal. 


secvee I 





~ Liverpoot Imports, from January 
Ist to 2th. 


Sugar, 140 hhds, 13 tces, 276 bris 938 
cares, 3726 ba 
Coffee, 59 hhds, and tces, 533 bags. 
act American, 2178 bales, 8748 
—West Indies, 655 bage.—South 

ae tice & Brazil, 8366 bags. 

Rum, 12 bhds, 671 punchs, 

} fa 29 pipes, 7 hhds. 3 balf casks. 


Tobacco, 
Hides. 9144. 
Madder Roots, — bales, &e. 
Shumac, 400 

Indigo, 142 chests and serons 
Flaxseed, 1924 qrs. 


548 hhds.—Flax, 133 tons, 


hests. 

Figs, 2! frails.—Cod & Seal Oil, 209, 
casks.—Salipetre, 3534 bags.—P imento 
451 bris. and gs.—Mahogany, 99 
logs.—Fustic, 97 tons,—Logwe » 123 
tons-— Nicaraguawood, 21 tons.—Oak 
Bark, 109 tons.—Tallow, 5 tens. 

Grain from all parts, Ww » 27734 
ars. ey fet wee oy oye qrs. 

qrs.—Peas, 275 qrs.— 
Mait, 1ea0qre,—-Detmes! 2494 loada— 
Flour, 5396 —_ a bris. 


1146 tees. 06 bris.—Pork, 1150 
bri butier, 13213 frks.—Cloth, 508 
bales, 618 boxes.—Feathers, 101 bags, 
Wool, 2 hhds.—Rape 201 sacks,— 
Cows, 45 —Pigs, 1127. —-Sheep, 320. 













Wigan....158.6d 


Country 10 0 Total.. 127 





Prices of Bullion. London. 
Foreign Gold, in Bars .....£3 17 1v$ 
Poriugal Gold, _soRtonncetaanepER 17 6 
New Doubloou's ove coooed 14 9 
New Dollars.....- aeeee0 4 105 
Silver, in Bars, Standard... 220 4 ai 
Rates of [uourance-—Liverpesl. 
To Airica and back... cent. 6 guineas. 
y 30s a 





es ccccesceces 20 

o& jamaica. » 
West Coast...... 30 
East Coast ...... 20 
London..... 
New Orilean 
United States ( Eastern 
South Whale Fishery «++ 168 


- 
‘ 











+: 
biadd 








Prices of Stock, London, Jan. 20. 
—_ Stock ...eeceveccees 2224. 

Cent red. ..+.-seeee0+ 7 

CER ccccccccccccccee OFF 
5.4 Cent N. AN, soccsseves 1044 





Bank long Annt...,ceceee- 18 1-165 
Exchequer Bilis ......+++. 5 6 pr. 
Consolsfor Acct. ..--8+++ of 


Omnium 2... ¢scecceeeeeere 
IRISH FUNDS.—Jan. \7. 
Government Debent. a ¥ cent, wr 


— stock : 
com soe, o— 3 3 


AMERICAN STOCK.—Jan. 19. 
SY Cent ...cccccceeesees GOL 69} 
New 647 Cent ...+.0c00- 02h 14h 
The above with Divi weg t $j Jan. i. 
U.S. Bank Shares .... £22 ae 

With Dividend from July \. 1820. 
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